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BIPTBaBargRea. 
LINES WRITTEN FOR THE CENTENARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF CULLODEN, APRIL 16, 1846. 


BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY. 
Bold thoughts and true, bold hearts though few, o’er which shall fall to- 


ay : . 
The shadow of the haunting past, come join me in my lay! 

And, while we live, the meed we'll give of praise to each brave heart 
That play'd, a hundred years ago, on the earth a nobler part. 


For a noble thing it was to cling, when his star was waning fast, 

To the fortunes of their native, prince, devoted to the last ; 

And a nobler strife it was that life, and name, and fortune, set 

On the single chance that wreck’d them all in the dark storm where they 
met. 


It had been no wrong, had it been strong in numbers as in zeal, 

That cause of Scotiand’s ancient kings with its ranks of heart and steel ; 
And hadtthey woo, full many asun through the silent years gone by, 

Had sen heroic names shine forth ,in the blaze of victory. 


And shall they die becanse they lie on the wastes of their renown ? 

Live there no generous thoughts this day their generous fate tocrown ? 
Shall brave defeat tempt worthless feet on their honour’d dust to tread ? 
No, by the soul of Chivalry! Stand forth, ye valiant dead ! 


Stand forth, and tell, as ye may well, that ye suffer’d not, that day, 
One sirong resolve, one plighted truth, from your hearts to fall away ; 
That, side by side. with these ye died beneath the southren spear, 
And dauntless shouted back through death,—‘ On, for the Chevalier .’ 


Tell how ye met on scaffolds wet with rich blood shed before, 

And fiemly there gave atterance to your deathless faith once more, 

And bo!dly paid, through the headsman’s blade, for the right ye would 1ot 
yield 

To raise an honest voice aud arm in the senate or the field. 


Let men cast still what stain they will upon your fallen cause, 

Ye noble hearts, ye shall be judged by honour’s changeless laws ; 
Let them that prize selt-sacrifice, that know true glory’s worth, 
Now say if ye deserve no place amongst the great of earth. 


Stratballan ! thon lift up thy brow, with Balmerino bold ! 

And thou, Lochiel, O bravest, best! whose name the hills enfold; 
In conscious worth stand forward, Perth, with Murray at thy side, ’ 
With Ratcliffe, and with Gordon, and the men that nameless died. 


And thou, brave man, whose life-blood ran, thy Prince’s life to save, 
Mackenzie ! self-devoted one, rise proudly from thy grave; 

And once again, we'll challenge men to search ye one and all, 

And prove that there ye hold our hearts in no ignoble thrall, 


When earth has said its worst, brave dead, of this it robs ye not,— 

The love-born zeal that cheer'd ye through ail the darkness of your lot ; 
And these tame days, in whose cold ways, few warm true feelings thrive; 
May sigh for the perish’d chivalry of the gallant Forty-Five. 





HOOD’S “POEMS. 


Poems by Thomas Hood. In Two Volumes. London: Edward Moxon. 

1846. 

We rejoice that Hood's verses have been collected. The collection, the 
short preface to these volumes intorms us, is ‘ made in fulfilment of his own 
desire; it was among his last instructions to those who were dearest to 
him.’ The injunction only showed 2 just sense of the rights of his own re- 
markable and original genius. There isa phrase which seems to have 
been blown up by Cockneyism, till one is nervous about using it, and yet 
if Cockneyism would have let italone, it isa pretty and expressive phrase 
enough ; Hood’s verses are ‘ refreshing’—especially refreshing to us profes- 
sional explorers of poetical common place—refreshing as rural breezes to 
one ‘long in populous city pent,’ who draws his easy and invigorated 
breath upon the slope of some heaven-kissing Wicklow Hill after days and 
weeks of Sackville-street and Merrion square in July. 

We wish we had a half sovereign (for cur desires are moderate and rea- 
sonable) for every single individual who, opening these two neat little vo- 
lumes, will give the first utterance to his thoughts in the three simple but 
weighty monosyllables—’ Poor Tum Hood!’ For Hood was a universal 
favonrite—a pet of the public. Men would as little have thought 
of sternly taking Hood to task, as cf rebukin 8 
a bright-eyed thoughtful child. He was one of those whom most of us 
who had never beheld his face in the flesh, knew, by a sort of indirect in- 
tellectual epee 4 better than common acquaintanceship. How often he 
came tous ‘ as a pleasant thought, when such are wanted '' How often did 
the care-wrinkled forehead smooth under the passing influence of one of 
his incomparable fragments of humour, caught in the Poet's Corner of some 
country newspaper where the smiling little violet modestly blossomed in 
the midst of thorny brakes—of pastorals (not of Theocritus, but) of Doctor 
MacHale, of speeches of Mr. Joseph Hume, and dissertations on railroads 
and infallible receipts for the bite ofa mad dog! And there is thing 

: g S somethin 
peculiarly pathetic about the death of a hamorist—of a humorist true-hearted 
and blameless as Hood was. Shakspeare has imbodied and immortalized the 
feeling of us all in the Yorick scene in Hamlet. Death—grim and ghastly 
Death—what business had the old scythesman, his crapes and hip arcu 
bones—with ‘l'’om Hood ? with this ¢ fellow of infinite jest and most excel- 
lent fancy’—his gibes, his gambols, and his flashes of merriment” Could 
he not have been well content—we should not have had a word against it 
—to take to himself a score of political economists, and leave us our own 
Tom Hood? Were there not critics weekly, monthly, quarterly 2? Had 
he no nice pickings in the Corn Law League ? 
whose loss the world would have been meekly resigned ? Were there no 
profoundly learned Doctors of Laws and of Divinity—no discoverers of ‘ a 
new system of philosophy of the human mind’—no grave statisticians power- 
fol in population and poor-laws 7? or if he must have his ‘ men of wit about 
town,’ was Brooke's, indeed, unpeopled of its Whigs, or the Tories of the 
Carlton ail scattered and Peeled? Alas! that that brain—the exquisitely 


sensitive instrument of delicate thought—should now be formless dust ! that 
tricksy spirit now naked and unbodied—no arch and flexible lip to quiver 
with the coming jest, no eye to twinkle with the inward joy of drollest 


fancies ! 

Bat Hood was much more than a humourist, he was [and bis parting re- 
quest shows that, with all his unaffected modesty, he knew it], a true and 
feoulne poet. There have been spirits ofa loftier flignt and more endar- 


ing wing, natives of the upper elements, whose home was the empyrean ; 
dare net rank him; but the eagle is not solitary in the 


with these we 


? ~=No Irish repealers under 


heavens; and ifhe alone, andazzled by the beam of mid-day, can dare to 
give the great Sun himself glance for glance, there are other winged crea- 
tures who are satisfied to receive his radiance upou their bright and glossy 
plumage— 

‘ Whose dripping wings flash sun-light as they veer,’ 

whose nests are not in the pathless crags but deep in the bowery wood- 
lands, where, amid all the trees beneath, the wing wanderer—the fioating 
flower of the air—drops, with the unerring instinct of love, upon Lis own 
expectant home, 

It is, indeed, observable that trae humour is seldom, if ever, unaccom- 
panied with a deep sense and faculty of the pathetic. This is one of its or- 
dinary practical distinctions from wit. Wit is in its essence feelingless ; 
the pure, inteliectual concretion; the icy crystal that glitters and chills. 
Humour is not the gem so much as the flower, the creature of the rain and 
the beam—of tears and smiles. Wit is clear and cold as the starry midnight. 
Humour tender and vague as the moon-lit eye. Witis of the head; iu. 
mour of the heart; angels and devils may be witty—man alone has hu- 
mour. 

With such spirits as Hood and Charles Lamb this was emiuently mani- 
fested. They weie both men of sound teeling, men ofa large soul for fel- 
low-man, sighing amid all their smiles, and flowing deep, with ail the sur- 
face-sparkle of their playfulness. That keen susce)tibility of the ludicrous, 
and prompt inventiveness in all the ways of exciting it, were in them cam- 
patible with a very learned spirit of humaa dealings, and much of the 
pitying temper that knowledge works in worthy hearis. We do not very 
well know the precise idiosyucrasy of eld Democritus; his hard mate- 

rialist philosophy dees not speak too well for it; but he might have been, 
for all his perennial grin, as tender-souled a being as ever was his weeping 
brother sage of Ephesus. Were (we to the unspeakable sorrow of univer- 
sal literature) far gone in a deep ditch, and loth by some metempsychuis 
contrived in this nineieenth century, to pass by that way, we should back 
Heraclitus to be the first to desert us ; he would have to much too do wip- 
ing his eyes at our distresses, poor fellow! to be able to turn his hands to 
j any other use. The world, which in matters within its owa coarse daily 
| ken, is seldom wholly wrong, has always felt it; it distrusts ostentatio us 
muurners; it suspects where tearsare so promptly shed that the stream 
readily overflows only because the channel is shallow; while it is unfortu- 











each shall vigorously pursue its own business, in his own proper element, 
and neither disturb the other. 

But to our task from this too sad digression ! 

We are not, then, to wonder, that Hood’s web of humorous fancies should 
be interwoven with its thread of pensive thought at times. The peculiar 
tone of many of his serious poems is, however, worthy of special note.— 
Those who chiefly know him by his Comic Annuals, and those flashes of 
occasional mirth with which he was accustomed to illuminate the pablic dal- 
ness, will, perhaps, be surprised to learn that his more deliberate genius 


; was mainly conversant with the gloomy and terrible; it is there that Hood 


showed his real mastery. Yet, after all, reflective readers will not see any 
absolute novelty in this combination, though it benot often witnessed. Not 
to speak of instances that readily suggest themselves in poetical history, a 
curious analogy is furnished by a sister art; for the natural analogies of the 
different spheres of Art are innumerable; the same imaginative faculty 
speaks in them all, though it speak different anguages. Consider, then, the 
Gothic Architecture. There we sec, in palmary instance, how kindred 
are the grand and grotesyue—how the curious extravagance of detail is 
quite compatible with awfulness of general effect, and even blends with it 
in heightening harmony. Those hideous gurgoyles—those monsters that 
grin in everlasting stone, uncouth as if the old bloody idolatry had left its 
traces in the majestic faith that supplanted it, and the grim genius of Thor 
and Odin, would not be wholly cast out from even the Christian temples 
of the Teuton; how does this deformity mingle with no unpleasing digcord 
in the visible music of these great creations of medieval art! how does the 
impassive, immutable ugliness of these forms—hard and horrible as Fate— 
help out the complete impression of stern, resistless power that speaks in 
the mighty edifice! There is, then, no essential disconnexion between the 
quaint and the terrible—rather some deep internal = when the for- 
mer is kept within its due limits as an accessory e see them again in 
close combination, in the supernaturalisms of popular romance in the same 
regions where Gothic architecture first rose and was matured ; its Spirit of 
the Mine and the Mountain, its Walpurgis Night,—the very personification 
of the arch-Fiend himself in our northern fancies—has a sort of horrible 
drollery. But indeed, to pass from special instances to human nature it- 
self, there is a border-land in all our experience which seems the chance 
possession, as our fancies alternate, of the ludicrous and the terrible. Nay, 
there is a laughter appropriate to wretchedness itself; ‘moody madness 











nately but too willing to sympathise with joyous Lonhommie, and to give to 
careless good-fellowship all the honoars of the heart. ‘The humour, at the 
same time, of which we now speak is much more thaa this; so much 
more, indeed, that our humorist is frequently the least pliable of good fel- 
lows ; often a proverbial ‘ oddity’—a solitary self-reflective observer—un- 
popular with the mass whom he makes uncomfortable—dear and precious 
to the few. 

Man alone laughs; for be alone perpetually ‘contrasts his state with a 
higher ideal—the failure wilh the success, the accidental with the immata- 
ble, the false with the real, the is with the ought to be. The brate is too 
low, the angel too lofty, for that strange mingled emotion of proud sarcastic 
pleasure which is so appropriate tu a medial creature, who, midway be- 
* By the demon and the demigod, is ever greater and ever lese than him- 
sell. 

It has often been said—and no man fit to read the book will ever gain- 
say it—that Don Quixvte is a work of pathos. Insanity, indeed, can hard- 
Ip raise feelings of the unmingled ludicrous ; and still less such insanity as 
this! Consider it well. A noble-hearted old man, a genuine Spanish gen- 
tlemman, though, it may be, in somewhat shattered circumstances; with a 
brain overcharged with visions of ideal perfection, eager after his own fa- 
shion, to redress wrongs and restore the balance of the world, sincerer than 
many of the lights of chivalry he thought to imitate, ever more compas- 
sionate, chaste, high-principled, religious, gallant—it is the very miracle of 
the author’s genius, rot so much to have writter, the book that of all others 
has made mankind laugh, as with such a hero to have prevented us from 
weeping. Rabelais, indeed, has little pathos; it is owing to this very wunt, 
almost as much as to his ineffable grossness, that in spite of all that vigour 
of exulting fancy, rolling and wdlowing in its own infinite ocean of mirth, 
ruling with a conqueror’s caprices the whole empire of fan, Rabelais is 
scarcely, except by curioas students, read. 

Swift—so often compared with Rabelais, and certainly rivalling his filth— 
does not, whatever Pope may say, sit‘ in Rabelais’ easy chair ;’ Swift's 
seat is no easy chair; better name it ‘ the seat of the scornful,’ the restless 
couch of a stern and merciless spirit, pouring itself out in those undying 
works, not in self-indulgent merriment but in bitter and burning contempt. 
Hypocrisy of all kinds Swift bad a fearful gift to penetrate and to disgrace; 
bat his scorn is almost as dark and terrible as the hypocrisy itself ; which 
will yoa have—the tears of the crecodile or the laughter of the hyena? Ac- 
cordingly, Swilt is more of the wit than the humorist; his manufacture is 
the wurk of intellect, as clear and keea as a mathematician’s; his invention 
is the servant and instrument of his reason; every tuing in his boldest con- 
ceptions has its object, and that, for the most part, distinct and decisive — 
In his very ribaldry, there is no ‘ superfluity of naughtiness ;’ be discards as 
an incumberance the loose vesture of imaginative phraseology and decora- 
tiou—not because he could not, but would not, adopt it; the poet may come 


g the quick-glancing fancies of | down to the arena in his singing-robes, but Swift strips for the fight. Other 


men of satirical fancy shoot oftentimes at random, toenjoy their abounding 
strength; Swift never throws away a shot,—he fits his arrow to the bow, 
eyes tiis shrinking victim, and cleaves the beart. There is a terrible seri- 
ousness ia his jests. Yet, let no man thiak to lightly settle the question of 
ihe influence of Swift’s writings. They tend to make us ancomfortable ; 
but they tend to make us honest. [t is not pleasant to gaze on the flayed 
Marsyas; but the beanty which is skin-deep may the less deceive us after 
such a sight. 

Probable in Sterne—in my Uncle Toby—the perfection of genuine hu- 
Mour was nearly attained; and what a model is that of pathelic nature ! 
How prodigious must have been the umount of the corruption that spoiled 
Sterne’s heart! Of all the dread phenomena of human perversity, there is 
none more mournful thau the ulter separation of the moral imagination from 
the practical moral belief ; or, what is perhaps the truer statement— the 
separation of the moral belief itself from al) its designed control over the 
lite of its possessor. How awful this dwelling of the one man ia two 
worlds, without one poiut of contact between them; the world of imagin- 
ation—of the closet and the desk—with its glorious population of ideal ex 
cellences, models of pure and persuasive virtue, beings of thought so real 
and indestructible, that, clothed in language, they shall live and govern man- 
kind for countless eges—to dwei! amid such a society the gifted freeman of 
such a City of God, the inward cunscience of the genius who creates and 
bebolds them, itself audibly speaking in every such vision that he moulds ; 
—and the world of practical ixfe, mean, ambitions, sensual, selfish—unvisit- 
ed by one ray of the starry iufluences of its sister sphere, lower far and 
more despicable than that of the most illiterate cottager, whose views are 
bounded by the narrow circle of the fields he tills ;—and to think that these 
currents shuald twine in subtlest |inks, each day, each hour, nay, each min- 
ute, yet never blend,—the lovely creatiuns of fancy stitl rising in their 
bright profusion, unsviled and immaculate, the low and worldly calculations 
of the same mind, now the schemer for advaucement or gain, mingling 
thoughts unabashed and unrebaked by the high presence in which they 
move! And then the fearful facility with which the habit is acquired; the 
rapidity with which the divorce is accomplished between the wiaged ima- 
gination and the creeping life, and the arrangement decorously effected that 





laughs wild amid severest woe.’ That resolution of the system which be- 
longs alike to extreme joy and extreme misery utters itself alike in both 
cases ; the diapason of human feelings begins and ends on the very same note. 

With this prelude, our readers may set themselves to ‘ The Dream uf Eu- 
gene Aram,’ which stands the first poem in the collection. The murderous 
tutor records hisown nightmare to one of his pupils :— 


’T was in the prime of summer time, 
An evening calm and cool, 

And four-and-twenty happy boys 
Came bounding out of school : 

There were some that ran and some that leapt, 
Like troutlets in the pool. 


Away they sped with gamesome minds, 
And souls untouched by sin ; 

Toa level mead they came, and there 
They drove the wickets in ; 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 


Like sportive deer they cours’d about, 
And shouted as they ran— 

Turning to mirth all things on earth, 
As only boyhood can ; 

But the Usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man! 


His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch heaven's blessed breeze : 

For a burning thought was in his brow, 
And his bosom ill at ease : 

So he lean’d his head on his hands, and read 
The book between his knees ! 


Leaf after leaf he turn’d it o’er, 
Nor ever glanc’d aside, 

For the peace of his soul he read that book 
In the golden eventide : 

Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale, and leaden-ey’d. 


At last he shut the ponderous tome, 
With a fast and fervent gras 

He strain’d the dusky covers close, 
And fix’d the brazen hasp ; 

‘Oh, God! could J but close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp!’ 


Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took— 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook— 

And, lo! he saw a little boy, 
That pored upon a book! 


‘My gentle lad, what is’t you read, 
Romance or fairy fable ? 

Or is it some historic page 
Of kings and crowns unstable ?’ 

The young boy gave an upward glance, 
‘itis “* The Death of Abel ”’ 


The Usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain— 

Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again ; 

And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talk’d with him of Cain; 


And long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 
And muréers done in caves ; 


And how the sprites of injur’d men 
Shriek upward from the sod— — 
Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 

To show the burial clod ; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God ! 


He told how murderers walk the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain— 
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With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain; 

For blood has left upon their souls 
Its everlasting stain! 


‘ And well,’ quoth he, ‘ I know, for truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme— 

Woe, woe, unutterable woe— 
Who spill life’s sacred stream ? 

For why? Methougbt, last night, I wrought 
A murder, iz a dream! 


€ One that had never done me wreng— 
A feeble man, and old ; 

1 led him to a lonely field— 
The moon shone clear and cold : 

Now here, said [, this man shall die, 
And I will have his gold ! 


‘Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone— 
One hurried gash with a hasty knife— 
And then ie deed was done : . 
There was nothing lying at my foot 
But lifeless flesh and bone! 
‘ Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, ‘ 
That could not do me ill : 
And yet I fear’d him all the more, 
For lying there so sti!l: 
There was a manhood in his look 
That murder could not kill! 


‘ And, lo! the universal air 
Seemed !it with ghastly flaine! 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyee 
Were looking down in blame ; 

I took the dead man by his hand, 
And call’d upon his name ! 


‘Oh, God! it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain! 

But when I touch’d the lifeless clay, 
The blood gushed out amain ! 

For every clot, a burning spot 
Was scorching in my leuie ! 

« My head was like an ardent cval, 

y heart as solid ice ; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 
Wasat the Devil's price : 

A dozen times J groaned—the dead 
Had never groaned but twice ! 


* And now, from fortk the frowning sky, 
From the Heaven’s topmost height, 

I heard a voice—the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite— 

“Thou guilty man! take up thy dead, 
And hide it from my sight !”’ 


*I took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream— 

A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme : 

My gentle boy, remember this 
is nothing but a dream! 


* Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanish’d.in the pool ; 

Anon J cleans’d my bloody hands, 
And wash’d wy forehead cool, 

And sat among the urchins young 
That evening in the school. 


‘Oh, Heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim! 

I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in evening hymn : 

Like a Devil of the Pit I seem’d, 
’*Mid holy Cherubim ! 


* And peace went with them, one and all, 
And each cali pillow spread ; 

But guilt was my grim Chamberlain, 
That lighted me to bed, 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 
With fingers bloody red! 


* All night I lay in agony, 
In anguish dark and deep ; 
My fever’d eyes I dare not close, 
But stared aghast at Sleep : 
For Sin had rendered anto her 
The keys of Hell to keep! 


All night I lay in agony, 
From weary chime to chime, 
With one besetting horrid hint, 
That rack’d me all the time ; 
A mighty yearning, like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crimé ! 


‘ One stern, tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 

Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave— 

Still urging me to go and see 
The Dead Man in his grave ! 


Heavily Trose up, as soon 
As light was in the sky, 
And sought the black accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye ; 
And I saw the Dead in the river bed, 
For the faithless streem was dry ! 


Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 
But I never mark’d its morning flight, 
1 never heard it sing: 
For T was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing ! 


With breathless speed, like a soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran: 
There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began ; 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 
I hid the murder’d man! 


‘ And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was cther where ; 

As soon as the mid-day task was done, 
In secret 1 was there : 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare ! 


Then down [ cast meon my face, 
And first began to weep, 
] or 1 knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep ; 
Jr land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep. 


‘ So wills the fierce avenging Sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones ! 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his flesh— 
The world shall see his bones ! 


* Oh, God! that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake! 
Again—again, with dizzy brain, 
The human life | take ; 
And my red right hand grows raging hot, 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 


‘ And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould ullow ; 
The horrid thing pursues my soul— 
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it omnde before me now’— 
The fearful boy look’d up, and saw 
Huge drops upon bis brow. 


‘ That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchip’s eyelids kiss’d, 
Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 
And Eugene Aram walked between, 
With gyves upon his wrist.’ 
Those who have fittingly read this impressive ballad, will admit that v 
spark of the old Macbeth inspiration was not whelly wanting to its au- 


thor. 

The ‘ Haunted House’ is even more characteristic of Hood’s talent for 
heightening the undefined sense of the cj pee by those small details 
which give reality tu fancy, a8 well as of | 
and expressive poetic dialect. The poem is too long to quote. ; 

But we must find room, at whatever cost, for the ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ a 
chant over a poor female who had plunged from Blackfriars Bridge. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


is command of a very original | ; 


¢ One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to ber death ! 


‘ Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young and so fair ! 


‘ Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing, 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


‘ Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and wean 

Not of the stains of her, 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


* Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful : 
Past all dishonuour, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


‘ Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family, 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 


‘ Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn treszes: 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home. 


‘Who was her father? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 


Alas! for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh! it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


‘ Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed : 


Even God’ sprovidence 
Seeming estranged. 


‘Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


‘The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery 
Swift to be hurl’d— 

Any where, any where 

Oat of the world! 


‘ Inshe plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


‘Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! , 
‘ Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, kindly, 

Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly. 


‘Dreadfully staring 

Thro’ muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fix’d on futurity. 


‘ Perishing gloomily, 
Spurn’d by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 

Into her rest.— 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 


‘Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 
And leaving, with meekness, 


Love, by harsh evidence, Her sins to her Saviour!’ 

Thrown from its eminence ; 

To what we have now transcribed, and to the still more celebrated ‘Song 
of the Shirt,’ which succeeds it, belongs the solemn praise of age to 
truly better mankind, of chastening and exalting the tone of public feeling 
in matters, homely indeed, but on that very account of every-day interest 
and importance. The pulpit can do much; the poet can at times do more ; 
his audience is less limited ; he can appeal to some feelings to which the 

ulpit can hardly address itself, without hazarding its necessary dignity ; 
‘ gains access among those on whom religious appeals have unfortunately 
little influence ; and his moral medicine is administered (if the physician be 
indeed a master of his healing art) in forms at once more pleasing and more 
condensed. You will not readily forget that ‘ Bridge of Sighs,’ and its poor 
victim ; ‘ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ;’ and when next misery of that 
class appeals to your compassion, or vice in that department would proffer 
its temptations, the work of a higher power may be aided by the picture a 
<i has just unveiled to your fancy. 

Indeed it is a very happy thing for Hood’s many friends to think that the 
impulse which created those exquisite things cannot have passed unnoticed 
or unrecorded by the Dispenser of everlasting recompense ; and that they 
may in humble hope rejoice that one who thus, in hisown department, help- 
ed to carry on the great divine work of human amelioration (and how many 
temptations had a genius so sensitive to all absurdity to turn traitor to the 
cause of mankind, and sour into the profitless disheartening scoffer !) is now 
in a world where such labours are not forgotten. The effect produced by 
the famous ‘Song of the Shirt,’ (as in his own quaint spirit of parody he 
styled and moulded that thrilling appeal on behalf of female wretched- 
« ness) few of us can forget. It shook the public heart to the core. We trust 
that stirring of the water has not subsided ; that the charity it aided to arouse 
and to fortify is still busy and unrelaxing in its generous efforts to alleviate 
surely the most miserable and inhuman bondage—the more miserable be- 
cause overlooked, and therefore uncompassionated—that the dread of hunger 
and of nakedness ever forced its victims to endure. 

SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

‘Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowing aloof! 

And work—work—work, 

Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s O! to be aslave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where women has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian work. 


‘ Work—work—work, 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work—work—work, 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream. 


*O! Men, with Sisters dear! 
O! Men, with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 


* But why doI talk of Death ? 
That Phantom of grisly bone; 
1 hardly fear his terrible shape, 
it seems so like my own-- 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts { keep, 
Oh! God ! that bread healt be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap !’ 


But we had best pause at once, or we should be wont to insert the whole. 





Buy the book itself, fair danghter of fasbion, or borrow it from some ac- 


commodating neighbour, in order patiently to transcribe thoee eleven 
stanzas in the clearest of Italian hands, and learn, as you ponder their me- 
lancholy meanings, to look tenderly on your woe-worn sister, and reflect, 
that even for your own gentler sex, life—the very spring-time of its years, 
has other scenes than the evening sa/on and the morning féte. Alas! these 
poor slaves of the toilet are the very Helots of haughty Fashion; the basis 
of its gorgeous structures are laid in these unseen, untold miseries; the 
bright consummate flower of the ball-room parterre has grown from this 
tear-bedewed root; not a fold in the crépe lisse of that exquisite drapery— 
in the point lace ef thuse irresistible floances—in the tulle illusion (most 
imaginative of textures !* ) of those graceful skirts—in the golden blonde of 
that inimitable berthe—but has been the creation of weary vigils and fever- 
ed pulses. A Hamlet ‘considering it too curiously,’ might raise strange 
sermons on this topic. 

The same lesson is pressed forcibly by our poet in another of these touch- 
ing compositions, the ‘ Lady’s Dream.’ ts the dreary midnight the vision of 
all the unmarked sorrows of the working world passes before the eyes of a 
child of pomp and luxury. 


‘And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 
With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks webeat a bloom ; : 
And the voice that cried, ‘ For the pomp of pride, 
We haste to an early tomb ! 


‘For the pomp and pleasure of pride, 
We toil like Afric slaves, 

And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ;’ 

And then they pointed—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves! 


*T dress’d as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 
With silk, and satin, ard costly furs, 
In many an ample fold ; 
But I never remember’d the naked limbs 
That froze with winter's cold. 


‘The wounds I might have heal’d ‘ 
The human sorrow and smart! 

And yetit never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part; 

But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart ?’ 


Listen to the champion of the poor again, when he paints the melancholy 
march of the tenants of the poor-house to their gloomy home, at the ‘set. 
ting of the workhouse clock.’ 


‘ Onward, onward, with hasty feet, 
They swarm—and westward still— 
Masses born to drink and eat, 

But starving amidst Whitechapel’s meat, 
And famishing down Cornhill ! 
Through the Poultry—but still unfed— 
Christian charity, hang your head! 
Hungry, passing the Street of Bread ; 
Thirsty, the Street of Milk— 

Ragged, beside the Ludgate Mart, 

So gorgeous, through mechanic art, 
With cotton, and wool, and silk ! 


‘ At last, before the door 

That bears so many a knock, 

Ere ever it Opeus to sick or poor, 

Like sheep they huddle and flock— 

And would that all the good and wise 

Could see the million of hollow eyes, 

With a gleam derived from hope and the skies, 
Upturn’d to the workhouse clock ! 


‘ Oh that the parish powers, 

Who regulate labour’s hours, 

The daily amount of human trial, 
Weariness, pain, and seif-denial, 

Would turn from the artificial dial 
That striketh ten or eleven, 

And go, for once, by that older one 
That stands in the light of Nature’s sun, 
And takes its time from Heaven!’ 


A moral not unlike the bearing of these, is contained in the strange ex ~ 
travaganza of ‘Miss Kilmansegg,’ which occupies nearly half of the first 
of these volumes. The fiction is scarcely a happy one; but the execution 
is, in some parts, admirable, and there is a sort of droll pathos in the fate of 
the unfortunate heiress, scurvily treated by her magnificent count, and slain 
at last by the symbol and instrument of herown wealth. The ode to Mr. 
Rae Wilson, full of witty retort, has the disadvantage of treading upon the 
most delicate and dangerous of all the fields of satire. Mr. Wilson had been 
pleased to comment somewhat severely upon an innocent expression of our 
Thomas the Rhymer, and the wit takes ample vengeance on the critic, and 
in him on—as he considers—all the exhibitors of ostentatious sanctity. 
‘Man,’ declares Hood— 


‘ may pious texts repeat, 
And yet religion have no inward seat ; 
’Tis not so plain as the old Hill of Howth, 
A man has got his belly full of meat, 
Because he talks with victuals in his mouth !' 
Again, on Sir Andrew Agnew’s Sabbath Bill, and other compulsory re - 
ligious enactments, the poet’s opinion is— 


‘Spontaneously to God should tend the soul, 

Like the magnetic needle to the Pole; 

But what were that intrinsic virtue worth, 

Suppose some fellow, with more zeal than knowledge, 
Fresh from St. Andrew’s College, 

Should zai/ the conscious needle to the north?’ 


He declares that he abhors the partiality of schemes— 


‘ That frown upon St. Giles’ sins, but blink 
The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly ;’ 
as if 
‘the rich by easy trips 
May go to heaven, whereas the poor and lowly 
Must work their passage as they do in ships.’ 


Neither is the angry bard needlessly complimentary to Mr. Wilson, in his 
character of Oriental Traveller :— 


You have been to Palestine—alas ! 
Some minds improve by travel, others, rather 
Resemble copper wire, or brass, 

Which gets the narrower by going tarther " 


The argument is capable of being dangerously and extravagantly misap - 
plied; but no one can well deny the fact embodied in the following lines, 
and the legitimacy of the application as long as it is urged to the enforce- 
ment of individual humility and universal charity :— 


‘ Gifted with noble tendency to climb, 
Yet weak at the same time, 
Faith is a kind of parasitic plant, 
That grasps the nearest stem with tendril-rings ; 
And as the climate and the soil may grant, 
So is the sort of tree to which it clings. 
Consider, then, before, like Hurlothrumbo, 
You aim your club at any creed on earth, 
That, by the simple accident of birth, 
You might have been High Priest to Mambo Jambo. 


We pass on, however, without much delay from this branch of our task 
of criticism. The light armed troops of wit and humoar, powerfal as 
they are at times to scatter the pompous columns of sanctimonious pre- 
tence, are seldom a perfectly safe auxiliary to the cause of sincere religion. 
They are Swiss, ‘who fight for any God or man.’ Wit has no time and no 
solicitude to make distinctions; and those who most enjoy tts sallies are 
usually just as little inclined to do so. Hence it is constantly made to 
do a work its authors never intended; and Tartuffe and Hudibras are formed 


* The poetry of Parisian millinery has never yet obtained its due praise 
as one of the great departments of isthetical science. How bold, for ex- 
ample, is the figure, when silks are described as * Wun veritable couleur de 
succés'’ The fancy of a new Parisian bonnet was objected to by a fair 
purchaser; ‘ Madame,’ was the reply of indignant genius, ‘parole d’hon- 
neur, il m’acouté trois nuits d’insomnie pour Vimaginer !’ Still better was 
the solemn ‘not at home’ of the porter of one of the greater artists—‘ Mon- 
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into standing arsenals of artillery against sincere professions no less than false. 
While the very connexion of ludicrous associations with even corruptions 
and spurious imitations of religion cannot be easily severed from religion 
n its purity and truth; the very language of by pores and sincerity must, 
from the nature of the case, be the same; and the ridicule that is blended 
with that phraseology in its false, will adhere to it in its upright use. Men 
are unconsciously betrayed to pass the shifting barrier that divides them. 
The warfare against hypocrisy becomes thus tov often a discipline for the 
warfare against sincere belief; the laughter which denrides superstition saps 
the bulwarks that defend against infidelity. Like the dragon fight of the 
knight in Schiller, the assailants are trained upon the false to attack the 
true. We are not sorry io see our man of pun and poesy safe out of this 
dangerous region. : oe 
For Hood's gift as a poet of pure fancy—a dreamer in the visionary 
world of flowers and fairies, or in that ideal elder world of Greek mytho- 
logical heroism near akin to it, the reader may be referred to those ethereal 
imaginings, ‘The Two Swans,’ ‘The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies, 
*Lycus, the Centaur,” ‘Hero and Leander’—for Hood, too, has versified 
that immemorial tale. This brings us to his love verses, which have much 
of the delicate beauty of the early English school. The lines— 


‘ Lady, would’st thou heiress be 
To winter’s cold and cruel part ?’ &c. 


might bo a veritable relic of George Withers. The following, too, have 
much feeling in their prettiness :— 
‘to———. 
‘Still glides the streamlet on, 
With shitting current new and strange ; 
The water that was here is gone, 
But those green shadows never change. 


‘Serene or ruffled by the storm, 

Ou present waves, as on the past, 

The mirror’d grove retains its form, 

The self-same trees their semblance cast. 


‘ The hue each fleeting globule wears, 
That drop bequeaths it to the next ; 
One picture still the surface bears, 
To illustrate the murmue’d text. 


*So, love, however time may flow, 

Fresh hours pursuing those that flee, 
One constant image still shall show 

My tide of life is true to thee.’ 


Thomas Hood was the son of a bookseller—of the Mr. Hood whose 
name was usually entwined in bibliopolic matrimony with Verner—the firm 
of ‘Verner and Hood.’ He began asa probationer in the world of com- 
merce, a clerk in a counting-house; and doubtless even then at times 
* penn’d a stanza when he should engross.’ His doom, however, was not 
to resemble that of his friend Charles Lamb in the continued drudgery of 
the desk ; the young scribe’s cheek began to pale, and his pulse to quicken ; 
and he was sent for change of air to Scotland—to Dundee, where some 
relatives of his father’s resided. At a later period, on his return to London, 
he was apprenticed to an engraver, where he learned the cunning of those 
droll etchings with which he was afterwards accustomed to adorn his pub- 
lications. This too mechanic art did not long detain him from his early 
and abiding bent; and he became connected with the London Magazine, a 
periodical of high repute in those days through all the borders of Cock - 
aigne. The pablic are familiar with his subsequent literary labours—his 
* Comic Annuals,’ his ‘ Whimsicalities,’ his ‘ Up the Rhine’ (that volume ot 
irresistible humour), his ‘ Tylney Hall,’ a fiction of the standard three- 
volume dimensions, and writien with much power. The present volumes 
are, however, the best guarantee of Hood’s Fame; they, perbaps, alone 
convey an adequate impression of his great and original powers. They are 
a real gift to the lovers of genuine poetry; aud we shall be happy to pay 
our critical respects with equal courtesy to that other volume salsa in 
the preface to the present collection, ‘composed of the more thoughtful 
pieces in his poems of wit and humour.’ 

Hood's latter years were years, slow and wasting illness, borne with 
great cheerfulness, and preseuting, as far as his friends could observe, 
many unobtrusive traces of those deeper feelings which even the most 
mirthful of his joyous effusions discover, and which, indeed, make much of 
the charm of all that this kind-hearted and accomplished man gave to the 
world.— Dublin University Magazine. 


———————— 
THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R. N, 
Continued from Albion of last week, 

{t was not until the next day that | awoke, and I then perceived the old 
woman rubbing oil upon the deep cuts made in my wrists and shoulders by 
the leather thongs. She again set meat before me, and [| ate heartily, but { 
looked upon her with abhorrence, and when she attempted to fondle me, I 
turned away and spit with disgust, at which she retired, grumbling. Il now 
had leisure to reflect. IL passed over with a shudder the scenes that had 
passed, and again returned thanks to God for my deliverance. I called to 
mind how often J had been preserved and delivered. From my bondage 
in Africa, from my imprisonment in the Tower, from my hopeless slavery 
in the mines, from our wreck on the island, and now, after passing through 
such dangers, from an almost certain cruel death by torture. Truly did I 
feel how grateful I ought to be for that Provideace which had so often 
preserved me, and that my only reliance in future must be in its gracious 
protection. 

Put here I was, married to a woman [ detested, and living with barba- 
rians; and [ said to myself that kind Heaven which had already done so 
much for me will, in its own good time, also release me from this thral- 
dom. Jn the meanwhile let me not murmur, but be thankful My 
squaw, as they call their wives among the Indians, now came up to me and 
oifered to paint me, and 1 thought it advisable that she should, as [ 
felt that the sooner [ conformed myself to their customs the more 
chance I had of making my escape, which [ was resolved to do the first 
opportunity, 

As soon as she had completed my toilet 1 walked out of the wigwam, 
that [ might look about me and be seen. The Indians, who were saunter- 
ing about, met me with a friendly ‘Ugh,’ which appeared to me a favourite 
mouosyllable with them. At last [ met with the interpreter, and began to 
converse with him. [ asked what nation I was now belonging to, aud 
he said the Massowomicks. I asked how large their country was, and he 
told me much which I could not understand, except that it appeared to me 
a very powerful nation. 

I ~was very careful of mentioning the English, or any thing about their 
setilement, although I was anxious to know where it was; but I asked 
him whether they were at war with any other nation. He said, ‘ No; 
they had been at war with other tribes, but that they had all made peace, 
that they might join against the white man, who had taken their nol . 

*] am an Indian now,’ said I, 

‘Yes, and you will forget the white ran,’ said he. ‘You have now 
red blood in your Veins. You marry Indian wife, you all the same as one 
Indian.’ 5 

I said, ‘ War Indian beat his wife, suppose she tatk too much ?’ 

* Plenty talk, plenty beat,’ said he. 

a” my wite talk too much and I beat her, what Indian people 
‘ eon A good. . Suppose wife too old you take two wife, one more 

0 £- 

1 was very much pleased with this conversation; nut that I had the 
slightest idea of profiting by his information by taking another wife, but I 
felt such a disgust at my present one, and h already seen what a fury she 
could be, that | was resolved, if necessary, to show her that I was master, 
for I felt certain that if { did not, she would soon attempt to master me, and 
so il turaed out. 

On the third day she took down a bow and arrowsand made a sign to me 
to go out, and, I presumed, bring back food; and as there was nothing in 
the house, I thought the request reasonable. ! therefore went out of the wig- 
wam, aud found that many of the young men were going oul ona tanh. 
ing party, and that | was to join them. We set off and travelled for six 
hours betore we came to the hunting-ground, and as the deer passed me [ 
thought of Whyna and my hunting excursions with her. I was, however, 
fortunate, and killed two deer, much to the surprise of the Indians, who 
thought a white man could not use a bow and arrows, and I rose very 
much in their estimation in consequence. The deer was cut up, and we 
— upon branches what we could not carry. 

e did not go home that night, but feasted over a large fire. The next 
morning we all carried home our loads, and mine was as large as any of the 
others, if not larger ; neither did I flag on the way, for | was naturally very 
strong and active, and had lately been inured to fatigue. When we arriv- 
ed, the squaws and men among ihe others were despatched for the remain 
der of the venison, I now went out every day by myself and practised with 





my bow, till I had become expert, for I wanted practice. I had no mus- 
ket, but { had a tomahawk and a long knife. 1 began to pick up a few 
words of the language, acd by means of the interpreter I = them ve 
fast. Before I had been three months with the Indians I had acquired their 
confidence and respect. ‘They found that I was expert, and able to gain my 
own livelihood, and | may add that betore I had been three months I had 
also mastered my wife. When she found that I would not submit to her 
caresses she was very indignaat and very violent, but I immediately knock- 
ed her down, and beat her unmercifully. This brought her to her senses, 
and after that [ treated her as my slave with great rigour, and as she was a 
notorious scold the Indians liked me all the better for it. 

You may think that this was not fair treatment towards a woman who had 
saved my life; but she only saved it for her own purposes, and would have 
worn my ears as well as my companion’s if I bad not killed her husband. 
The tact is I had no alternative, and must have treated her kindly and sub- 
mitted to her nauseous endearments, or have kept her at a respectful dis- 
tance by severity, and { hardly need say that-[ performed the latter. So 
as far as her choice of a husband was concerned she made a bad one, for 
she received nothing but blows and bad usage. I had one day driven my 
wife out of the wigwam in consequence of her presuming to ‘talk too 
much,’ as the Indian said, when the interpreter told me that one of the chiefs 
was willing that { should marry bis daughter, polygamy being one of their 
customs. 

I was very much annoyed at this, for I knew the young girl very well : 
she was very graceful and very pretty; and I felt that my fidelity to Amy 
would be in great danger if the marriage was to take place, andif pro 
I dare not refuse so great a distinction 

[ replied that | was fortunate, but that I feared my present wife would 
make her very unhappy, as she wanted to be chief woman of the wigwam, 
and when | was away [ could not tell what the old woman might do to her, 
and the conversation was dropped. 

This little Indian had, before this, showed me as much favour as an Indian 
girl ever ventures to show, sufficient, at all events, to satisfy me that I was 
not disagreeable to her, and what the interpreter had said made me very 
uncomfortable. However, I consoled myseif with the recollection that if [ 
were compelled to marry this girl, it would be an involuntary infidelity on 
my part, and on that account might well be excused ; for the hope of again 
rejoining Amy never left me at any time. 

One day I went cutin search of deer, and was led away from my com- 
padions after a buck which I had wounded and attempted to overtake. 
‘They saw me in chase of my quarry, and lefi me in pursait. I followed for 
several hours, continually coming ap with it and as continually losing it 
again. At last, I heard the report of a musket close to where the deer was 
seen by me last, and I thought that some Indian bad shot it. I walked for- 
ward, however, very cautiously, and perceived a white man standing by the 
animal, which lay at his feet. I started back, for I did not know whether 
[ had fallen in with atriend or a foe; but as | knew that he had not had 
time to reload his musket, I hallooed to him, concealing myself at the same 
time behind a tree. 

‘Is that you, Evans?’ said the man, in reply. 

‘No,’ said I, ‘it is an Englishman.’ 

‘ Well, show yourseif, then,’ said he. 

‘I am dressed as an Indian, replied I; ‘I was taken by the Indians.’ 

‘ Well, come along, said the man who was attired as a scataring man. 

I came from behind the tree, and when he saw me he suatched up his 
musket. 

‘Don’t be afraid,’ said I. 

‘ Atraid !’ said he, ‘I should like to see what I’m afraid of? but l’ll be on 
my guard.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ I replied. 

I then told him that | had been taken by the Indians, and they saved my 
life because one of their women chose me as her liusband, and that I was 
anxious to escape from them. 

‘ Well,’ said he, ‘1 am on board of a schooner at anchor down below in 
theriver. There are a few of us come un shore to get some venison, and | 
have lost my comrades; butI had no idea that the Indians were down 
here so close to the English settlements ’ 

‘ How close are we then? said 1; , for 1 Know not where lam. Thisis 
certainly not our usual bunting-ground, for I have been led many miles from 
it, iv pursuit of the animal you have just shot.’ 

‘ Well, I thought so; for | have been on shore here more than once, and I 
have never met with an Indian. You ask huw far you are from the settle- 
ment, that I can hardly tell you, because the settlers have spread out so far ; 
but you are about forty or ofty miles from James Town.’ 

‘And what river, then, is your schooner at anchor in ? 

‘1 don’t know the name,’ replied the man; ‘1’m not sure that it has a 
name. We come here for wood and water, because it is quiet, not inhabit- 
ed, and no questions asked.’ 

* What are you then?’ inquired I. 

‘ Why, to tell you the truth, we are what are called “Jolly Rovers;” 
and if you have a mind to come on board we can find a berth for you, I dare 








say.’ 

TMany thanks,’ replied I, ‘but I am not sufficiently fond of the sea, and I 
should be of no use’ (for you see, by his term of Jolly Rover, | knew that 
they were pirates). 

‘ That’s as you please,’ replied he; ‘no harm’s done.’ 

‘No,’ replied 1, ‘and I thank you for your kind offer, but [I cannot live 
long on board of a vessel. Will you now tell me which is the right track to 
the English plantations ?” 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘they bear right out in that direction, and I dare say, if 
you travel five or six leagues, you will fall aboard of some plantation or an- 
other—right in that quarter; follow your nose, old fellow, and you can’t go 
wrong.’ 

‘ eer thanks,’ I replied. ‘am I likely to meet your companions ?—they 
may take me for an Indian.’ 

‘Not in that direction,’ replied he; ‘they were astern of me a long 
way.’ 

‘Farewell, then, ana many thanks,’ I replied. 

‘Good-bye, old fellow ; and the sooner you rub off that paint, the sooner 
you'll look like a Christian,’ said the careless rover, as I took my leave of 
him aad walked away. 

* No bad advice,’ | thought: for I was now determined to make for the 
English settlements as fast as I could, ‘and I will do so when I once see 
an English habitation, but not before; for I may fall in with some Indians 
yet,’ 

I then set off as fast as I could, and being now inured to running for a 
long time without stopping, I left the rover along way behind me in a very 
short time. I continued my speed till it was dark, when I heard the bark- 
ing of a dog, which [| knew was English, for the Indian dogs do not bark. 
I then proceeded cautiously and in the direction where | heard the dog 
bark, and arrived in a quarter of an hour to cleared ground, with a rail fence 
round it 

‘Thank God!’ I cried, ‘that I am at last among my own countrymen.’ 

I considered, however, that it would not be prudent to show myself, es- 
pecially in my Indian paint, at such a time of night, and [ therefore sat down 
under the lee-side of a large tree, and remained there till morning. I then 
looked about for water, and having found a running stream, I washed off 
my paint, and appeared what I really was, a white man in an Indian dress. 
I then went up again to the clearing, and looked for the habitation, which I 
discovered on the top of a hill, about tour handred yards off. The trees 
were cleared away for about three hundred yards all round it. It was built 
of heavy logs, let into one another, with one window only, and that very 
small. “The door was still shut. 1 walked up to it, and tapped at the 
door :— 

‘Who’s there ?’ replied a hoarse voice. — . 

‘An Englishman, and a stranger,’ | replied. ‘I have just escaped from 
the Indians.’ s 

‘Well, we'll see what you are ina very short tims,’ replied the voice. 
‘James, get me my gun.’ ; 

In a minute the door opened, and I beheld a woman more than six feet 
high, of gaunt appearance and lurge dimensions: I thought that I had never 
seen such a masculine creature before. It washer voice which I had heard. 
Two men were seated by the’fire-place. 

‘Who are you ”’ said she, with her musket ready for the present. 

{ told her in words. ’ 

‘ Show me the palm of your hand—turn it up at once.’ 

I did 80, without the least idea of the reason for the demand, but I after- 
wards discovered that it was to ascertain whether I was one of those who 
had been transported to the settlement, as they ail had the letter R branded 
on them. 

‘Oh, you're not a gaol-bird, then, I see: you may come in ; but you'll give 
me them how and arrows, if you please.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied [, ‘if you wishit?” 

‘ Why, there’s nothing like making sure in this world; and although you 
look a very peaceable, good-looking sort of personage, notwithstanding your 
Indian set-out, I've known just as amiable people as you, in appearance, 
very mischievous at times. Now comein, and let us hear what you have to 
say fur yourself. Jeykell, get some more wood.’ 

One man went out to obey her orders; the other sat by the fire with his 
musket between his knees. I! sat down by the fire, at the request of the 
woman, who had seated herself by the side of the man, and then, on her re- 
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peating her question, I gave her a narrative of my adventures, from the time 
that I left Rio. 

‘ Well,’ says she, ‘we seldom hear stories like them; it’s all the world 
like a book; and I pray what’s that thing (pointing to the diamond in its 
case ) you have hanging to your neck there? you left that out in your his- 
tory. t 
‘ That’s a charm given me by my Indian wife, to preserve me from hurts 
and disasters from wild animals ; no panther, wolf, or bear, will ever attack 


me. 

44° Well,’ said she, ‘ifso be it has that power, all I can say it’s nota bad 
charm to wear in these parts, tor there are animals enough in the woods in 
summer, and round the house all night in winter ; but I don’t believe a bit ia 
the charm, and that’s the truth; however, if it does no good it can’t do no 
harm, 80 you may keep it on, in welcome.’ 

* May 1 ask how far it is to James Town?’ said L 

‘ — going to James Town already ! I suppose you expect to be there 
to-night ?’ 

‘ Not exactly, my good woman,’ replied I. ‘I must trespass upon your 
kindness to give me something to eat, for i am hungry.’ 

‘ Good woman! bah! and pray how dare you ak me good woman? 
Call me mistress, if you want any thing.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said I.‘ Weil then, mistress, will you give me 
something to eat?’ 

‘Yes, I will. James, fetch the meal-cake and a bit of salt pork, and give 
him to eat, while I call the cows from the bush.’ 

The mistress, as | sball in future call her, then pat down her musket and 
left the cabin. During her absence | entered into conversation with the 
man called James, for the other had yone out. To my inquiry how far it 
was to James Town he replied that he really did not know; that he was 
sent out a convict, and soid for ten years to the husband of the mistress, 
who had died two years ago; that this man had a small vessel, in which he 
went to James Town by water, and that he had retarned with him in his 
vessel; that the distance by water, he considered about a hundred and fifty 
miles, but by land it was not half that distance; that he did not know the 
way, nor did he believe that there was any road as yet made to James Town, 
as this plantation was quite by itself, and a long way from any other. He 
understood that the nearest plantation was twenty miles off, and that he 
knew there was no read to it, as m0 One ever went or came except by 
water. 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘ are not the settlers at war with the Indian tribes that sure 
round them?’ 

‘ Yes; and have been now for three or four years; and the Indians have 
done great mischief to the plantations, and killed a great many people; but 
the settlers have punished them severely.’ 

‘Then how is it that this plantation, which is so solitary, has not been 
attacked ?” 

‘ Because the mistress’s husbsnd was a great friend of the Indians, and it 
is said used to bring them cargoes of muskets and ammunition from James 
Town, contrary to all law and regulation. But if he was friendly with 
them, the mistress is not; for she has quarrelled with the Pern. j chief, 
aud | should not be surprised if we were not attacked some day, and all 
scalped.’ 

* And what does the mistress say to that!’ 

‘Oh, she don’t care; she’d fight a hundred Indians, or white men either. 
I never saw such a creature—she’s afraid of nothing.’ 

‘ Who is the other man | saw here?’ 

‘Oh, he’s another like myself. There were three of us, but one was 
drowned by falling overboard from the sloop.’ 

‘ Well, but my good fellow, how shall I get to James Town?’ 

‘I’m sure I can’ttell; but my idea is that you never will get there un- 
less mistress chooses.’ 

‘ Why, surely she won't detain me by force ?’ 

* Won’t she ?’—you don’t know her. Why, she’d stop an army,’ replied 
the man. ‘I don’t think that she will let yon go—1 don’t know; but that’s 
my opihion. She want’s another hand.’ 

* What, do you mean to say that she’ll make me work ?’ 

‘I mean to say that, according to the laws of the settlement, she has a 
right to detain you. Any person found roving here, who cannot give a sat- 
istactory account of himself, may be detained till something is heard about 
him ; for he may be a runaway convict, or a runaway apprentice, which is 
much the same after all. Now, s@ may say that your account of yourself 
is not satisfactory, and therefore she detained you; and if you won't work, 
she won’t give you to eat; so there you are.’ 

‘ Well, we will see if she is able.’ : 

‘Able! if you mean strong enough, why she'd take you up with one 
hand; and she is as resolute and severe as she is strong. | had rather have 
to dval with three men, and that’s the truth.’ . 

‘What's the truth, James?’ cried the mistress, coming in at the door. 
‘ Let’s hear the truth from your lips, it will be something new.’ 

‘I said that I was sent here for finding a pocket-book, mistress; that’s 





‘Yes; but you did not teil him where you found it—at the bottom ofa 
gentleman’s ceat-pocket, you know. You can only tell the truth by halves 
yet, I see.’ 








Wishing to ascertain how far the man’s suspicions were correct, I said 
to her, 

‘ | have good friends in James Town: if 1 were once there I could pro- 
cure money and any thing else to any amount that I required.’ 

‘Well,’ says she, ‘you may have; but I’m afraid that the ly don’t go 
out to-day. One would think, after all your wanderings and difficulties, 
that you'd be glad to be quiet a little, and remain here; so we’ll talk about 
James Town some time about next spring.’ 

‘ Indeed, mistress, I hope you will not detain me here. I can pay you 
handsomely, on my arrival at James Towa, for your kind treatment, and 
any trouble you may take for me.’ 

‘Pay me! what do [ want with money ?—there’s no shops here with 
ribbons, and calicoes, and muslins; and it there were, I’m not a fine ma- 
dam. Money! why I’ve nochild to leave what I have*to—no husband to 
spend it for me. I have bags and bags of dollars, young man, which my 
— heaped up, and they are as much use to me as they afe now to 

im.’ 

‘I am glad that you are so rich, mistress, and more glad that your money 
is so little cared for and so little wanted; bat if you do not want money, [ 
do very much want to get back to my friends, who think I am dead, and 
mourn for me,’ 

‘Well, if they have mourned, their sorrow is over by this time, and there- 
fore your staying here will not distress them more. ! may as well tell you 
at once that you shall not go; so make up your mind to be contented, and 
you'll fare none the worse for it.’ 

This was said in so decided a tove, that, bearing in mind what I had 
heard from the convict servant, I thought it advisable tc push the question 
no further for the present, making up my mind that | would waita short 
time, and than make my escape, if she still persisted in detaining me by 
force ; but this 1 could not venture upon uatil | was in possession of fire- 
arms, and I could not obtain them while she had any suspicion. I therefore 
replied— 

: Well, since you are determined I shall not go, I have nothing more to 
say, except that I will wait your pleasure, and, in the mean time, let me 
make myself as useful as 1 can, for I don’t want to eat the bread of idle- 
ness.’ 

‘You’re a very sensible young man,’ replied sbe, ‘ and now you shall 
have a shirt to put on, which will improve your appearance a great 
deal.’ 


She then went into the inner room, which I presume was her bed-room, 
as there were but two rooms in the cabin. As she went out [ could not 
help wondering at her. On examination, | felt assured that she was more 
than six feet high, and her shoulders as broad and her arms as nervous as a 
man’s of that stature. Her chest was very expanded, but besom she had 
none. In fact she was a man in woman’s clothing, and | begen to doubt 
her sex. Her features were not bad, had they been of smal!er dimensions, 
but her nose was too large, althought it was siraight ; her eyes ao 
but they were surmounted with such coarse eyebrows; her mouth was 
well shaped, and her teeth were good and regular, but 1t was the mouth of 
an ogress; her walk was commanding and firm 5 = bere — 
energy and muscle; and certainly, from the conversation ave already 
made known, her mind was quite as masculine as her body—she was a 
splendid monster. In a minute she returned, bringing me a good check 
shirt and a pair of dack trousers, whieh I thanktully accepted. 

‘I've plenty more for these who please me, suid she, carelessly ; ® when 
you’ve put them on, come out to me, and 1’ll show you the plantation. 

In a minute or two I joined her, and she led me round the tobacco fields, 
then to the maize and Indian cora grounds, pointing out end explaining 
everything. She also showed me the cows, store pigs, and oe. 
Wishing to please her, [ asked many questions, and pretended to e 
an interest in all I saw. ‘This pleased her much, and once or twice she 
smiled—but such a smile! After an hour’s ramble we retarned, and found 
the two servants were busy, one husking maize, and the other in the shed 
where the tobacco was dried. I asked some questions of ber absut the 
tobacco—how many casks or bales she made a-year? She replied that she 
mace it in bales, and sold it by weight. 





It must be heavy carriage from here to James Town 7’ said I. 
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: +e: i i i ine, | up by the municipal officers, and witnesses were heard, who all confirmed 
—? megs . ny rey ro" org cnslen i A pg the monks. Not ouly had there been a flagrant 
replied op} : at ¢ Reve. 9 af ‘ breach of the privileges secured ed ve, town by ha gen Leone gave to 
, : te 3 carri ’ in- | the municipal officers the sole right of arrest within the town and its juris- 
q ae he Sep ht Greens ee MH vd geen diction, bata conven, proteced by the sirongest oymqeeree ! the monitt 
a rye : sai . 6 ing i - | pality, had been openly violated. The monastery uf the Jacobins was, in- 
«ts now pecans fae i Se ia =? apeal E in itbe ‘atl inet, under the social jurisdiction of the omenent echevins; and it was 
ing-ebod ee be + to pack : in about two months from this the | witbin its walls that, for half a ceniury, the municipal elections had al- 
peng) poh peek e " ways taken place. On the morrow Master Etienns rye h eeenanns of 
+ om : i i ith men to | the mayor, and Master Mougin Lacorne, secretary of the municipality (or 
Fg Ny hy oo 4 inchived 1 parce etme Reel nang wae as we should say, twas were sent to Mirebean, to demand of its lord, 
= 1 ey . Tice at eater without a sou! on board,’ says she. ‘No one | Jean de Bauffremont, reparation for the injuries done to the privileges of 
oe phrey t this river. I-believe Capt Smith, who made the settlement, | Dijon; but he made evasive answers, and evidently wished to gain time. 
did do so once. There is another river, about twenty miles further down, | Aller vain attempts, on the part of the town, to bring their opponent to 
hich is occasionally frequented by buccaneers, I am told, indeed, 1 know | reasou by friendly expostulations, the authorities proceeded to act with the 
= re my hasband had more to do with them than perhaps was good for | vigour that so frequeutly characterized the measures of the municipal bodies 
He pole thot thie Wide siver ts never wielted.’ in the middle ages. On tha 10th of November, vureee Bergain, the ser- 
* Thea our servants take them round?’ jeant and crier of the town, summoned, by sound of trumpet, in all the 
‘Yes: i leave one in charge, and take two with me.’ streets and places of Dijon, the Lord Jean de Bauffremont and his accom- 
«But you have but two.’ ; plices, ~ x tag ap the mayor, ye ee ma the Aa rt Resemnes, at 
. Mat 2 ee ’ smiled at | two o’clock in the afternoon, on pain of confiscation of all the s he pos 
me eeohy Spates San) Nene Sere een and cho om sessed in Dijon, and of eam tnd banishment from the town re its juris- 
It | had not been so afraid of affronting her, I certainly would have said | diction. : oar 
to her, ‘ Do anything I beg but smile.’ . The town had met with a formidable antagonist in Jean de Bauffremont, 
I said no more on that point. She called Jeykell, who was in the to-) who quietly set the municipal authorities at defiance. He happened to 
bacco-shed, and desired bim to kill a couple of chickens, and bring them 10. | possess no goods within the limits of their jurisdiction, so that their only 
We then entered the cabin, and she observed— hope of obtaining justice was by calling for the interference of their feudal 
«I dont doubt but you are tired with so much fatigue ; you look so ; go | lord, the Duke of Burgundy, to whom, and to his house, the Lord of Mire- 
and sleep on one of their beds; you shall have one for yourself by night.’ beau bad done important services. Jean de Bauffremont had accompa- 
I was not sorry to do as he proposed, for i was tired out. I lay down, | nied the Duke Jean-sans Peur to the siege of Bourges, in 1412; in 1417 
and did not wake till she called me and told me that dinner was ready. 1! | he was one of the captains who besieged the castle of Nogeut, aud who re- 
‘was quite ready for that also, and I sat down with her, but the two convict | ceived its capitulation in the name of the duke ; and in the year ensuing, he 
servants did not. She ate in proportion to her size, and that is saying | had bravely repulsed the troops of the King of France, which were ravag- 
enough. After dinner she left me, and went with her two men on her | ing the frontiers of the duchy. In fact, he had shown himself through these 
farming avocations, and I was for a long while cogitating on what had | desolating civil wars one of the bravest and most devoted adherents of the 
. [perceived that | was completely in her power, and that it was | Bourguignon party. At the first glauce, therefure, the success of an appli. 
only by obtaining her gond-will that | had any chance of getting away, and | cation to the duke appeared to be very doubtful. But amid tke constant 
I made up my mind to act accordingly. 1 found a cormfortable bed, of | troubles and hostilitiesof the middle ages, the leading men in the municipal 
the husks of Indian corn, prepared for me at night. in an ante-room where | towns learued to be at once brave captains and skilful diplomatisis; and we 
the two servant-men slept. It was a luxury that I had not enjoyed for a | shall see in the sequel that those of Dijon were not deficient, at least, in the 
long while. For several days I remained very quiet, and apparently very | qualifications of the latter. 
contented. My mistress gave me no hard work, chiefly seuding me on The Duke of Bargundy was at this time in Holland, at the Hague, 
m es or taking me out with her. She made the distinction between | whither the mayor and echevins sent messengers with letters, placing them- 
m 
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e and the convicts that [ always took my meals with her and they did.not. } selves under his special protection. They made a full statement of the af- 
In short, I was treated asa friend and visiter more than any thing else, and | fair, pleaded their chartered rights and privileges, and ended by intimating | 
had I not been so anxious about going to England, I certaiuly had no rea- | that the reason they had not been on the spot in time to seize the offenders | 
son to complain except of my detention, and this it was evident, it was not | jn the fact, and exact justice for themselves, was that ‘hey were at that mo- 
in her power to prevent, as, until the sloop went away with the tobacco, | ment occupied in their assembly in voting unanimously the aid of sixty | 
she had no means of sending me away. Oue day, however, as { was walk- | ¢housand francs, which the duke had asked of them in the month of Janu- 
ing past the tobacco-shed, | heard my name mentioned by the two convicts, | ary preceding. ‘Chis wasa very cunning stroke of policy, and seems to 
and stopping I heard James say, j have had its effect. 

‘Depend upon it, that’s what she’s after, Jeykell, and he is to be our} To make still more sure, the burghers wrote at the same time tu the 
master, whether he likes it or not’ duke’s chancellor, tu Jean de Molesmes, the duke’s secretary, Jean Cos- 
‘Well, I shouldn’t wonder, replied the other ; ‘she does make pure love | tain, his butler, to Jean Martin, the castellan of Rouvre and the duke’s 
to him, that’s certain.’ valet-de-chambre, and to other officers of the ducal household, recom- 
‘Very true; every thing’s fierce with her—even love—and so he’ll find mending the cause of the town to their protection in the most pressing 
it if he don’t fancy her.’ terms, and as there are in the municipal accounts of this period a number 
‘ Yes indeed :—well, I'd rather serve another ten years than she should | of vague and mysterious entries of payments of money voted by the town, 
fall in love with me’ it seems probable that other means were taken to make clear to the duke’s 

‘And if I had my choice, whether to be her husband or to swing, I | councillors the justice of this cause. The result was, that the duke took up 
should take the cord in preference.’ the cause of the burghers with zeal, and issued on the 9th of December a 

‘ Well [ pity him from my heart; for he is a good youth, and a fair-spoken | peremptory order to his bailiff of Dijon to repair immediately to the castle 
and a handsome, too; and 1’m sure that he has no idea of his unfortunate | of Mirebean, to deliver the prisoner, and restore him to the place from 
situation.’ whence he had been taken, using force in case of resistance, aud to arrest 

‘ No idea, indeed,’ said I to myself, as I walked away. ‘Merciful Hea- ) without delay all persons concerned in the outrage and commit them to 
ven! is it possible!’ And when I thought over her conduct, and what had | prison in the strong castle of ‘Talant belonging to the duke, and situated in 
passed between us, I perceived not only that the convicts were right in the iunmediate vicivity of Dijon. On the 31st of December the bailiff of 
their supposition, but that | had, by whblas to make myself agreeable to | Dijon, Philippe de Courcelles, went to Mirebeau with a strong party of 
her, even assisted in bringing affairs to this crisis. serjeants and men-at-arins, but he found the gates of the castle closed and 

That very day she had said to me. ‘I was very young when I married, | barricadoed. After he bad knocked three times at the principal entrance, 
only fourteen, and I lived with my husband nine years. He is dead more { and summoned the castle by sound of horn at the end of the drawbridge, 
than a year now’ the chief of the watch, who is called the bastard Jean de Ruppes, made his 

When she said that, which she did at dinner, while she was clawing the | appearance ; but the only answer he would give was, that his master was 





flesh off the bone of a wild turkey, there was something so ridiculous in | absent and that he bad left strict orders to opeu to nobody. The bailiff then 
that feminine confession, coming from such a masculine mouth, that I felt | read the duke’s order, but in vain; or he pronounced solemnly 
very much inclined to laugh, but I replied, the confiscation of the castle of Mirebeau, and in sign of seizure placed the 
‘You are a young widow, and ougbt to think of another husband. ducal arms on the great gate. He then collected together the people of 
Again when she said, ‘If ever I marry. again, it shall not be a man who the town of Mirebeau by sound of trumpet, and caused the crier, as well | 
has been burnt on the hand. No, no, my husband shall be able to open both before the castle as in the market place, to summon the Lord Jean de Baulf- 
hands and show them.’ fremont, his accomplices, and the bastard Jean de Ruppes, to appear before 
I replied, ‘You are right there. I would never disgrace myselt by mar- him on the 10th of January following, on pain of banishment and final con- 
rying a convict.’ fiscation of the goods of all the persons thussummoned. Philippe de Cour- 
When 1 thought of these and many other conversations which had pas- | elles then retarned with bis escort to Dijon. 
sed between us, [ had no doubt, in my own mind, but that the convicts|_ The affair had now taken a very serious turn. Jean de Bauffremont 
were correct in their suppositions, and I was disgusted at my own blind- imagined that it would end in a mere squabble between himself and the 
nese. townsmen, or he would hardly have carried the matter so far; but when | 
‘ At all events,’ said i to myself afier a long cogitation, ‘ if she wants to he saw the promptitude with which the duke had taken up the cause of the | 
marry me, she mist go to James’s Town for a parson, and if I once get there, | wn, he was not so rasii as to brave an authority against which he knew | 
I will contrive, as soon as extra constables are sworn in, to break off the | that he was powerless. Accordingly, when the 10th of January arrived, 
match.’ But, seriously, I was in an awkward plight. There was some- he came forward and surrendered himself a prisoner in the castle of Talant 
thing in that woman that was awful, and I could imagine her revenge to be | The prosecution was now actively followed up as well by the duke’s 
most deadly. I thought the old Indian squaw to be bad enough, but this bailiff as in the municipai court. When brought into the court for exami- 
new mistress was a thousand times worse. What a hard fate, [ thought, | ¥ation, the Lord of Mirebeau confessed the crime with which he was 
was mine, that I should be thus forced to marry against my will, and be | charged; but he refused, with the same obstinacy which had been shown 
separated from her whom I adored. I was a long while turning over the | by Pierre d’Estaing himself, to give any account of the motives of his hos. 
matter in my mind, and at last I resolved that I would make no alteration in | tility to that individual. The bailiff adjourned his judgment from day to 
my behaviour, but behave to her as before, and that if the affair was precip- | day, in the expectation of farther disclosures. The municipal body held a 
itated by my mistress, that I would be offto the woods, and take my chance rapid series of deliberations, all of which were entered in their secret re- 
of the wild beasts and wild Indians, rather than consent to her wishes. 1 | Sister, and the result of which was regularly communicated to the duke | 
then went into the cabin, where I found her alone. and his councillors, in a correspondence which was carried on, without in- 
terruption, during the months of January, February, and March. The 
Pil a peal men-at-arms of the town were in the meantime actively engaged in tracing 
THE LORD OF MIREBEAU AND PIERRE D’ES- pln yet of Jean ye pacer who had hitherto effectively con- 
" ? tT. cealed themselves; but they were at length discovered, and were all ar- 
TAING THE ALCHEMIST rested on the 11th of March, and the mais dem confronted with their mas- 
FROM THE HISTORY OF SORCERY AND MAGIC.——-BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M. A-| ter. The latter now made a full confession of his dealings with Pierre 
At the same period with the persecution of the citizens of Arras for vaul- | d’Estaing. 


derie or sorcery, another town in France was the sceue of events equally} [t appears that some months before the proceedings described above, a 
characteristic of an age when great troubles frequently arose out of what | certain Jacobin monk named Olivier came to the Lord of Mirebean, and 
would now be considered the most contemptible superstitions of the vul- | told him, among other things, that there was a man at Moulins, in the 
gar. The science of alchemy was closely aliied w that of magic ; both | Bourbonnois, who had an art (a ligue, as he termed it—perhaps with the 
were grounded in the desire to become master of the secret and mysterious | evil one) whereby he could make forty or fifty thousand écus every year, 
workings of nature. The former especially addressed itself to the covetous | and that he was called Master Pierre ‘Estaing, a gentleman by birth and, 
feelings of toankind, and found dupes in every class of society, although old | as he said, a near kinsman of the pope. Seeing that he had raised the 
Chaucer’s judgment was constantly verified in the result— curiosity of the Lord of Mirebeau, he added that if it were his pleasure, he 
‘ This cursed craft who so wol exercise, would undertake to act as a negotiator for him with the said Pierre d’Es- 
He shal uo good have, that him may suffice ; taing. The cupidity of Jean de Bauffremont was strongly excited, and he 
For all the good he spendeth thereaboute eagerly embraced the monk’s offer ; and brother Olivier madc several jour- 
He lesen shal, thereot have I no doute.’ neys to Moulins at his expense, to convey his proposals to the alchemist. 
Led by the favourable reports which this monk a him, Jean de Bauf- 
fremont repaired to Moulins in person, and there conversed with Master 
Pierre, and was so fully satisfied with his statements, that he entered into 
stra ot an agreement whereby Pierre d’istaing promised to put him in possession 
One day, at the beginning of the month of November, 1455, a man named | of the science of his ‘ gue,’ on condition that the Lord of Mirebeau should 
Pierre d’Estaing, a practitioner in medicine, who stated that he was attached deposit in the bands ot a merchant the sum of one thousand écus of gold, 
to the household of the Duke of Bourbon, arrived suddenly and hurriedly | which were to be given to Master Pierre as soon es he had fulfilled his pro- 
at the convent of the Jacobins in the town of Dijon, and claimed protection | mise. The next day the Lord of Mirebeau was so much pleased with the 
under the right of asylum which the house of this order enjoyed by especial | < fair and great promises’ of the alchemist, that he gave him a diamond of 
ace He refused, however, to inform them ot the circumstances | the value of twenty écus or more, to present to his Tady ; which so entirely 
which had placed his life in danger. He remained safe under shelter of gained his heart, that he immediately agreed to reduce his dematid from a 
the immunities of the place a few days, until on Friday, the 7th of Novem- | thousand to five hundred écus, and Jean de Banftremont took immediate | 
ber, between eight and nine o’clock in the morning, Jean de Banffremont, steps to raise the money. From this time we hear no more of brother Oli- | 
Lord of Mirebeau and Bourbonne,a powerful baron of the neighbourhvod, | vier; and it looks much as if the two parties chiefly concerned were trying 
came to the postern-gate of the monastery, on pretence of hearing mass, | mutually to overreach each other. | 
accompanied by two of his bastard children (one of whom was a Jacobin Before Jean de Bauffremont departed from Moulins, Pierre d’Estaing | 
monk ) and a party of armed retainers. Their horses had been placed se- | gave him one ot his servants to accompany him back to Mirebeau, there 
cretly in the stable of an adjoining inn. The intruders marched direct into | to commence operations, which he said would take three months before it 
the cloisters, and there seized Pierre d’Estaing, whom they found sitting | would be necessary for him to interfere. He was then to bring the prepa- | 
under the arcade, and, in spite of the cries and resistance of the monks, who | ration to Moulins, and to pay two hundred écus iuto the hands of the alche- | 
had been brought together, by the ncise of these violent proceedings, drag- | mist, upon which the latter would enter upon the more secret parts of the 
ged him to the outside of the convent, where they ordered bim to mount a| process, which his servant was incapable of performing. 
horse which had been brought there in readiness. On his refusing to obey, Jean de Bauffremont accordingly returned to his castle of Mirebeau with 
the Lord of Mirebeau drew his dagger, and struck him on the head, so as| Pierre d’Estaing’s servant, to whom he gave money to defray bis expen- 
to produce an effusion of blood; and after giving him several blows with | ses. At Mirebeau, the servant began to work assiduously on his opera- 
the fist, they bound him with cords and tied him on the horse’s back. The | tions, in the course of which he was sent several times to consult with his 
whole party then rode off at fuli gallop, succeeded in passing one of the | master, always at Jean de Bauffremont’s expense, who also gave him daily 
gates of the town before it could be closed upon them, and made for the | a Rbenish florin for his wages. In the sequel Pierre d’Estaing himself 
castle of Mirebeau, where their prisoner was tbrown into the castle dun- | came to Mirebeau, and renewed his promises to its lord, who, in retarn 


- , ~ . assured bim that he should be liberally rewarded. Master Pierre, with 
Meanwhile the good town of Dijon was thrown into a great uproar. The | three assistants, had remained in the castle a considerable time, at Jean de 


The history of alchemy in the middle ages would make a chapter of itself; 
I will not enter upon it at present, but proceed to my narrative, which fur- 
nishes a pertinent illustration of the dictum of the old poet. 

















mayor and echevins met the same day. A detuiled proces-verbal was drawn | Bauffremont’s expense, when the latter received a letter from the Count of 














Clermont, son of the Duke of Bourbon and Auvergne, to whose household 
the alchemist had been attached. The count congratulated the Lord of 
Mirebeau on the acquisition he had made in the person of Master Pierre 
d’Estaing, whv, he said, was quite capable of performing what he had pro- 
mised, adding, that he would not have permitted him to leave his service 
for that of any other person; he recommended him to keep a sharp w 
upon the alchemist, and if he did not perform his work to his satisfaction, to 
shut him up in a place where he could work only by candlelight, and to 
keep him there till it was done ; and concluded by expressing a hope that 
Jean de Bauffremont would not object to share with him the great treasare 
which he was to gain by the labours of Master Pierre. 

Jean de Bauffremont immediately showed the count’s lettter ta Pierre 
d’Estaing, who was much abashed when he heard its contents, and bursting 
into tears, fellon his knees before him, and begged that he would have 
pity upon him. Jean de Bauffremont told him to lay aside his fears, as- 
sured him that no one should injure him, and promised to treat him as he 
would his own child. It appears, however, that he led him into the chapel 
of the castle, and made him swear, with his hand upon the altar, that he 
would not go beyond the castle walls until he had entirely completed his 
task. Upon this Pierre d’Estaing obtained from his poset il hundred 
and fifty francs to give to his first servant, a horse worth twelve écus, and a 
mantle of four écus: six écus to distribute among his other servants; 
twenty écus to send to his house at Moulins; and ten écus to send to his 
‘chambriére’ (we are not told if this were the lady for whom the diamond 
was designed). Itis probable that the alchemist was now treated with 
rigour, and that he considered his life in danger ; for these last transactions 
occurred about the feast of All Saints, two or three days after which, while 
Jean de Bauffremont was absent on a visit to Villers-les-Pots, he let Lim- 
self down from one of the castle windows by means of his bedclothes, 
about eleven o’clock at night, passed the outer watch of the castle unper- 
ceived, and, wandering till morniug, reached the town of Dijon, where, 
- we have already seen, he sought shelter in the convent of the Jacc- 

ins. 

Jean de Bauffremont was immediately made acquainted with Master 
Pierre’s escape, and he hurried back in a fury to Mirebeau, where the 
hiding-place of the fugitive was soon made known. According to his own 
account of what followed, the Lord of Mirebeau repaired with a party of 
his friends and servants to Dijon, aud there gave information to the autho 
rities that a prisoner had escaped from his castle, and was concealed by the 
Jacobins. The next day he went to the monastery, had an interview with 
Pierre d’Estaing, and, as he stated, obtained from him a promise to return 
with him to his castle and continue his alchemical operations, which seems 
to have been the thing he had most at heart. ‘Finding subsequently that 
Master Pierre was still unwilling to leave the sanctuary, he represented to 
him the great expenses he had already been at, and offered to pay for him 
into the hands of some person in Dijon a thousand écus as the reward for 
the completion of his work, pledging himself that when it was finished, he 
would bring bim back in safety and restore him to the same place in which he 
had now at refuge. The alchemist seems now, however, to have had no 
inclination to renew his experiments ;—perhaps he had no great confidence 
in their success—and Jean de Bauffremont, finding that he would no longer 
put any trust in his promises, told him openly that from that moment he 
considered all their engagements broken, and that each must do his best for 
himself. He then concerted measures for taking away the fugitive by force, 
which, as we have already seen, were carried into effect early on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

The legal investigation of this strange affair being brought to a os 
the confession of the principal offender, !he mayor and échevins demanded, 
in the name of the town, that Jean de Bauffremont should pay a fine of ten 
thousand écus of gold, to be employed on the fortification of the town-wall, 
and that his accomplices should be given up to the judgment of the munici- 
pal court. The latter point was yielded at once, without any hesitation, 
and on the 18th March the court pronounced its sentence, according to 
which the men who had aided the Lord of Mirebeau in violating the sane- 
tuary of the convent, were to be brought on a Sunday, in their shirts and 
barefoot, each with a lighted taper in his hand weighing three pounds, be- 
fore the same gate of the town through which Pierre d’Estaing had been 
carried away, and there they were tocry ‘ mercy’ on their knees before the 
mayor and echevins, who were to be summoned for the occasion, and they 
were also to cry ‘mercy’ to the whole town, at the same time making @ 
confession of their crime; they were then to recite the amende honorable, 
afier which each was to have one of bis hands cut off; they were next to 
carry the tapers to the monastery of the Jacobins, and there offer them at the 
bivh altars; atier which they were to pay a pecuniary fine proportionate to 
their means, and to be banished from the town and jurisdiction of Dijon 
for ever. This sentence was executed to the letter on the first Sunday in 
April. 

It appears to have been a much more difficult matter to pronounce judg- 
ment on the person of Jean de Bauffremont, who remained in prison ull 
the month of December following, without any prospect of a satistactory 
decision of his cause. He then wrote to the mayor to propose terms of 
arrangement, and sent the letter by one of the duke’s councillors ; but after 
the common council of the town had held two deliberations on the subject, 
he only received for answer that, since the cause was now in the duke’s 
coart, and before his bailiff, it was not in the power of the municipal body te 
enter upon his proposals. Jean de Bauflremont then wrote direct to the 
Duke of Burgundy, begging, in the most humble terms, that the dake 
would have compassion upon him Three mouths again passed away; 
but at length, on the 26th of March, 1457, Duke Philippe, then at Brussels, 
granted the prisoner letters of pardon and restitation to his goods, on 
condition that he should give sureties for making his peace with the 
town. 

This, however, was not so easilydone A new series of proceedings 
was commenced, in the course of which the Lord of Mirebeau died. They 
still remained undecided in the year 1462, when the cause was again pro- 
secuted against Jean de Bauffremont’s widow, Marguerite de Chalon, and 
his son Pierre de Bauffremont, and, by the duke’s orders, the affafr was 
carried before the parliament of Burgundy, then sitting at Beaune. This 
new process lasted till 1470, on the 12th of January, in which year the 
parliament condemned the heirs of Jean de Bauffremont to a fine of four 
thousand livres to the town, which was subsequently, by an agreement of 
the two parties, commuted for one thousand livres. It was not till the 6th 
vf March, 1472, that the judgment of the parliament was executed, and 
that this long affair, which had been held in suspense during more than fif- 
teen years, was finally terminated.* 

TT 
LIGHTS AND SHADES IN THE LIFE OF A GEN- 
TLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 
Continued from Albion of May 23. 
AGREEABLE WIND-UF TO AN EXCURSION IN SEARCH OF THE PICTURESQUE IN 
CONNAUGHT. 

Qéietly I bolted the door, and heaped every portable article the chamber 
contained against it, and, when my preparations were completed, I re- 
quested Miss Harding and her faher to retire. Theold gentleman would 
have remained, but I assured him that by doing so personal risk would be 
uselessly incurred—his daughter also would require support, and there only 
his services could be valuable. Circumstances abated ceremony; I plac- 
ed Mary Harding in the closet, led her father in, and left them in present 
security. . 

I had scarcely returned to the outer room, until shuffling feet and whis- 
pering voices were audible without, and presently the latch was lifted 
stealthily, and the door was slightly shaken. Directly before the entrance 
of the chamber, I had placed the lights; and in the darker portion of the 
chamber I took my stand, with the table on which my spare arms lay be- 
side me. Again the latch was raised, and a low voice announced to his 
companions that ‘ the door was bolted.’ Another voice desired the speaker 
to knock ; the order was obeyed, and a brief parley followed, before a 
bloody fray commenced. 

‘Who's there?’ I inquired. 

‘ A friend,’ was the reply. 

‘ That friend must wait where he is till morning.’ ; 

‘Quick —undo the fastenings—I must get in ;’ and in the voice that made 
the demand I recognised the well-remembered tones of Durneein. 

‘The young lady has retired. I am on duty here; and, friend or enemy 
as you may be, no footstep with life this night shall cross the threshold 

“D—n it!’ exclaimed another, ‘ why do you stand babbling there? Dash 
in the deor!’ ' ; 

A crush against it sacceeded—the bolt sprang—the door yielded—and an 
opening was made sufficiently large to admit a mats arin, which was ery 
ceremoniously thrust ip, and, from the peculiar culour of the coatsleeve, told 
me that Durneein was the foremost scoundrel of the party. Already devot- 
ed to the infernal gods, the victim seemed to present bimself for the sacri- 
fice. I marked the spot upon the door, behind which the breast cf the ban 
dit was leaning; a steady aim was followed by a loud explosion—through 
the thin deal, which separated us, the wire-cartridge passed like a bullet, 
and lodged in the villain’s heart—the arm suddenly disappeared ; the car- 


* The documents of this remarkable story are published in an article in 
the last number of the Bibliotheque de !’Ecole des Chartes. 
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case to which it belonged was already clay ; for Durneein did not carry life 
to the floor. 

Fierce and varied exclamations announced the leader’s fall, and two or 
three shots were returned at random through the door. 1 was out of the 
line of fire ; the ballets flattened harmlessly against the wall; and 1 was 
reloading the empty barrel, when suddenly the outer deor of Morteeine’s 
hostelrie was beaten open with a sledge, a number of strangers sprang Into 
the kitchen, and a loud voice called on the dead ruffian’s gang, to instantly 
throw down their arms and surrender. The order was not obeyed, and a 
short, but sharp, me/ee ensued, in which fire-arms were discharged, and blows 
interchanged between the combatants. .I imprudently ran forward to the 
room-door, to take part in the affray, when a stray slug passed through the 
wood-work, aud lodged in my shoulder. Next moment, the struggle was 
over—the scoundrels were overpowered and made prisoners—and the same 
voice which had called on the ruffians to yield, requested me to give him 
admittance. As quickly as my disabled arm could effect it, { removed the 
lumber piled against the door, and an officer of police entered, who con- 
gratulated me on my deliverance. z 

It would be impossible to conjecture what the result might have been, had 
not the providential arrival of an armed body saved us from further conflict 
with ruffians, rendered doubly desperate by drankenness and the death of 
their captain. The police bad not the least intimation that a banditti were 
collected at Morteeine’s house, their errand being only to arrest the worthy 
proprietor, against whom an approver had given such extensive information, 
that it eventuated in the red landlord being transported for life. Hence the 
opportune arrival of the officers of jastice was most providential, and a des- 
perate calamity averted by prompt deliverance. 


Excepting the splintered door, flakes torn from the plastered walls by | 


the shots fired through the damaged wood-work, the smell of powder, and 
the parade of fire-arms, there was nothing in the apariment to preve offen - 
sive; and Mr, Harding and hisdaughter were at once emancipated from the 
dark hiding-place that had sheltered them in their hour of need. ¥ 
There is a passive courage of which milder spirits are capable, which 
fiercer svuls marvel at bat cannot understand. For my own part, I disclaim 
the heroic character—and am ready to declare, before any justice of the 
peace, that I would rather part with all the property of which Fulstaff was 
robbed behind the arras, than date a letter from the statiun-house, or even 
put ina pleasant evening at Donnybrook fair. Homicide is no test of bra 
very ;and of twenty gentlemen, of high and low Cegree, pt ‘ past praying 


for,’ nineteen casualties result from common sense rather than from uncom. | 


mon courage. I had been placed in a position where to act and live were 
synonyms. {| had the means and the position for effence. Had | been un- 
happily nervously constituted, and remaiued non-resistant, disgrace were 
certain, and death a probable consequence. Homicide was forced upon me. 
There are—start not, geutle reader—circumstances in life, when any hesi- 
tation in shedding blood statnps an individual with worse than imbecility. 
When an Irish patriot misses fire at you on the highroad, and you have the 
means of giving him his quietus, would you permit him to hammer his flint, 
and try his luck again? or should a brutal bully call you to the field, and you 
be so stupid as to accept the iavitaiion, did you not endeavour to introduce 
half an ounce of lead into his person, and as contiguous to his watch-pocket 
as could be done conveniently, were I next of kin, and you worth the ex- 
pence of a ‘lunatico inquirendo,’ you should forthwith, by ‘twelve good 
men and true,’ be declared non compos, and 1 sheuld have great pleasure 
myself ir conducting you to the asylum. 

The calm and holy submission with which Mr. Harding and his beautiful 
child heard me anneance the dreadful calamity that had appeared inevitable. 
did not desert them during the brief but painful interval of trial and uncer- 
tainty. Locked fondly in each other’s arms, I found them standing in the 
dark apartment, awaiting the dreaded issue. Confused by the uproar whicb 
had attended the attempt upon the chamber, and the onslaught from with- 
out, I had twice to announce their providential rescue, before they could be 
assured that they were in safety. The test of sorrow is sometimes bravely 
withstood by those to whom the agony of sudaen joy proves fatal, and in 
this case, the tidings of their deliverance occasioned a greater shock than 
the announcement of previous danger. The father, with the assistance of 
the police-officer, with difficulty reached a chair—but the fair girl uttered a 
ery of delight, and fainted in my arms. | called aloud for help: the bustle 
had partly subsided, the hostess heard my summons, and hurried from tae 
kitchen to assist me. 

Pallid and corpse-like as the beautiful stranger looked who was resting 
on my bosom, the peaceful similitude of death might cause grief but uot 
alarm Mary Hamblyn’s appearance, however, as she hung over Miss 
Harding, was very different. She, too, was pale as marble; but the wild 
ness of her flashing eyes, the writhing of ber bloodless lips, the harried 
action of every limb—all spake a ‘ perturbed spirit,’ aud a reason all but 
everthrown by excitement too great to bear. Although the frame was sadly 
shattered, courage almost incredibie sustained her—and wild and fierce as 
look and manner might be, her language was cool aud collected. She took 
Miss Harding gently from my grasp, reclined her on a bench, directed me 
to bring water from the table—then, pointing to my bleeding arm, she said, 
in a low voice— 

‘Go; get your wound bound up. 1 will watch the lady srecovery. "Tis 
a sorry sight without. Another look at that loathsome wretch, who li*s 
upon the oor, I think would have upset the little reason that now is left 
me. See! hereyes open. Go, sir: when your hart is attended to, the lady 
will be able to thank you for her deliverance.’ 

_ L left the invalid to her care, and entered the kitchen for the first time 
since theaffray. As Mary Hamblyn had described it, in truth it was a sorry 
sight. Stretched upon his back, and resting in a pool of blood, his features 
horribly convulsed, and his glassy eyes apparently turned upwards upon 
mine, the dead robber was extended ; and, as his feet touched the threshold 
of the chamber door, { was obliged to stride over the prostrate carcase of 
my enemy. 

_ The huge fireplace had been heaped with bog-deal, and a red and bril- 
Kant blaze lighted the large room, and showed every thing distinctly. It 
Was @ scene that Salvator Rosa might have painted with etfect. Ano’ ber 
corpse was extended in the corner where the dead man had fallen on his 
face, and ter or twelve others, on whose dejected countenances a savage 
desperation was marked, were seated in a group, all with pinioned arms, 
and several with gashed faces, which they had received in the melee. Mor- 
teeine Crassaugh was placed apart from the others, securely bound, and 
a wpe while the dark figures of the police, with green uniforms and 

right appointments, formed a striking contrast to their gray-coated prison- 
ers, and perfected a group which a painter might have happily used to de- 
pict a captive banditti. 

he gendarmerie—for that term best describes an Irish police foree— 
respecttully made way for me, and I approached the chair on which the red 
landlord was seated. 

It is amazing how rapidly the insolence of ruffianism yields, when cala- 
mity overtakes it. The cvol assurance of Morteeine’s address—the covert 
impudence he assamed when he used the mockery of deference to a stran- 
ger—ali had departed ; and the humiliated tune in which he addressed me 
now, when co.pared with the assured manner he had an hour ago exbibi- 
ted, was singularly striking. His object was to impress upon all around, 
that in the violence recent y committed, he was not only a party uncon- 
cerned, but a person who had opposed the attempt. While defending bim- 
self from suspicion, I opportunely came in, and the red landlord instantly 
appealed to me as a supporting witness. 

* Captain,’ he said, ‘isn’t it too bad for a man to be charged with acrime 
of which he’s innicint as little Morteeine there! Pat Darneein’—and he 
apostrophized the corpse of the dead brigand—‘ ye had a sudden and a 
bloody end ' May the Lord rest y’er sow]! act and part, the deed was 
yours by which ye suffered, and it was myself that endeavoured to pre- 
vent it.’ 

‘For once in his life, according to the Irish phrase, Morteeine Crassaugh 

told truth and shamed the devil :’ and I, who had overheard him remon- 
strate against the abduction of the lady, bore testimony to the assertion of 

Innucence he was endeavouring to establish. A triumphant smile 
crossed the red landlord’s face at the success of this appeal to me, but the 
look of exultation was short-lived. ‘ 
. Morteeine,’ said a policeman! ‘It would be well! if you could produce 
as “ae testimony as the captain’s in old Farmer’s business. ‘Tom Rey- 
nolds was caught last night, and in a trap of his own setting, too. Finding 
himself deserted by his friend the devil, he determined to play the same 
game, and give his old companions the go-by. He has split from first to 
last ; and if a jury will believe, he’ll send two or three you know of to the 
gallows, and half a score across the sea.’ 

Before the communication was ended, the smile faded from the face of 
the conscious criminal ; and turning his eyes away, he gazed listlessly at the 
a and while my wound was being bandaged, a word never escaped his 
ips. 

The bullet had passed through my arm, fortunately without injury to 
the bone. A tight ligature stopped the hemorrhage—a handkerchief knot- 
ted at the neck, formed a convenient sling—and having repaired damages 
and requested the police to throw a covering over the bodies, and remove 











sed energies had at last given way, and the woman had resumed the mas- 
tery. Dissolved in tears, and sobbing as if every inspiration would an- 
nounce a broken heart, still what a happier change her altered mood exhibi- 
ted ! Excitement bordering upon insanity, bad given a wild, almost a de- 
moniac expression to features decidedly handsome as hers were—now sor- 
row had softened it down, and in my life I never witnessed the seductive 
influence of woman’s tears, until | joined in the exertions of the beautiful 
stranger, to soothe Mary Hamblyn’s grief, and bid her to be comforted. 

Another scene, aud One in which | was chief actor, followed. In my 
absence from the room, Mr. Harding and his daughter had been fully ac- 
quainted with the extent of the danger they had so happily escaped. Both 
thanked me ardently ; but what was the old man’s gratitude, as he wrung 
my hand, and invoked Heaven’s blessing on his preserver, to the silent elo- 
quence with which his artless child turned her sweet eyes on mine, glanced 
at my wounded arm, and looked her sympathy and gratitude? it was a 
passage in a life never to be forgotten. 

‘ Lowe you, sir, more than can be imagined or expressed,’ she faltered, 
‘a debt that—’ 

‘ Thus is cancelled.’ 

Circumstances annihilate conventional proprieties I placed my lips to 
those of the blushing gir!. Her father smiled and muttered something of 
‘a poor reward tur a wounded arm ; and Mary coloured to the brows, cast 
her eyes upon the floor, ‘ but yet she chid not.’ 


THE CHAMBER OF THE BELL. 
CHAPTER I. 


The eveits which we are about to relate occurred in a small obscure Ger- 
man town, which, for our convenience, we will designate Nienburg. Who, 
in the preseat day, is unacquainted with the general outline of the petty 
towns of the ‘Fatherland?’ Suffice it, that Nienburg formed no exception 
to the rule, but showed its narrow streets of tall, many-gabied, and pictur- 
esque-looking houses, its dark, mysterious churches, its long lines of con- 
vent walls, its close and irregular-shaped places, and its motley population 
of peasants, monks, soldiers, beguines, and beggars. 

Upon the very verge of the town stood a house, separated from the street 
by a high wall inclosing a spacicus garden, laid out with scrupulous care 
and almost painful formality. Nor did the appearance of the mansion 
within belie its outward promise. 

Ou one side of the stove sat a female, of about five-and-thirty years old. 
| She was comely but not handsome; her eyes were fine and clear, but the 
| dark brows by which they were overhang almost met in the centre, form- 
| ing that waving line beneath the foreliead so prized by the modern Greeks, 
but which gives such a harshness to the couutenance. There was, more- 
over, a terseness and decision about the lines of her mouth which accorded 
well with those dark brows ; and her head was seated upon her shoulders 
with a majesty which would have become an empress. Her complexion 
was perfectly fair, but its freshness was gone; her teeth were beautiful, 
and her band and arms faultless, Her face wore a painful expression, as 
though the surrows which bad passed over her had uever been forgotten, 
und as though she did not yet believe the n to be over. At the moment in 
which we are describiag her, she was buried in deep and evidently painful 
thought: even her knitting, that everlasting resource of a German woman, 
was thrown aside and she sat with her arms crossed upon her bosom, and 
her head bowed down, as though her reflections were too heavy a burden 
tor her to support upright. Her brows were knit together, and ber thin 
lips compressed, while she beat upon the floor with her foot rapidly and 
feverishly, as if in this monotonous movement she found vent for the feeling 
by which she was oppressed. 

She was siill in this attitade when the door was suddenly opened, and 
she hastily roused herself, and resumed the abandoned knitting. 

The intrader was a fine strongly-built man, some five years her junior, 
and it was easy to decide at a glance that they were nearly related; there 
were the same coutinuous brows, the same stern expression about the 
mouth, the same high foreiead surmounted by masses of rich brown hair, 
the same majestic carriage of the head; but all these features which, in 
the case of the female, produced an effect almost repelling, made of the 
man a noble specimen of masculine beauty. Nevertheless, it was a fearful 
beauty, and wore the brightness of the lurid vapour which veils the sum- 
mer thunder. There wasa light in his large brown eyes which, even in 
his calmest moments, betrayed the fiery spirit that slept within, and a scorn 
in the curve of his thin lips which gave a bitterness to their harshnegs 

‘You are late, Elric,’ said the lady; ‘the supper has been served for the 
last hour.’ 

‘I have been in the forest,’ was the reply, ‘ and took no heed of time.’ 

‘ Daring our mother’s life - ’ commenced the watcher. 

‘| know what you are about to say, Stephanie,’ interposed the young 
man, impatiently. * Daring our mother’s lite, ! was compelled to a rigid 
punctuality ; now, 1am my own master, and have to answer to no one for 
an hour’s delay.’ 

‘Could I only be assured that you were wandering there alone 
murmured the lady. 

‘ Hark you, graphiue,’ said Elric, turning his flashing eyes ful! upon her, 
as he twisted tightly about his fingers a trvut-line which he had caught up 
trom the table; ‘I have already warned you that I will hear no more upon 
this subject. Dol ever thwart your wishes? Do I ever control your 
amusements? Do I ever dictate to your affections? You may marry, if 
you will, the veriest boor in Nienbarg: your destiny will be of your own 
seeking, and you are old enough to exert your free will; but I will be 
equally unfettered. 1 respected the prejudices of my mother, because 
she was my mother; but I will broek po more womanly dictation. Be 
warned in time ’ 

‘The daughter of a fisherman!’ exclaimed the lady, scornfally, as she 
raised her eyes to his, 

The young count sprang a pace towards her, with a red spot burning 
upon either cheek; bat he instantly checked himself, and said, with a 
laugh of bitter scorn, ‘ Even so, my lady countess, the daughter of a fisher- 
man; and you have yet to learn that the subtle essence which men call 
mind can be diffused through the being of a fisher’s daughter as freely and 
fully as through that of a landgrave’s heiress; that the sublime 

‘Supper waits, Herr Grat,’ said his sister, rising haughtily from her seat, 
and leading the way to an inner apartment. 

The meal passed in silence. The presence of the servants prevented 
any allusion to the subject which occupied the minds of both, and neither 
was willing to make an effort to banish it. Under such circumstances it is 
therefere, scarcely surprising that on their return te the drawing-room the 
brother and sister at once recurred to the obnoxious theme. 

It is, however, time that we should explain to the reader the position of 
the noble orphans. Count Elric Konigstein was the last re pa pn of 
a proud and ancient family, which, originally both powerful and wealthy, 
had become impoverished by the loyalty aud improvidence of its chiefs, 
and, as a natural consequence, had lost its influence with its riches. Ge- 
schenke halten die Freundschaft warm had for generations been the motto 
of their race; and they had so long been distinguished for an open hand 
and an ungrudging generosity, that at length they found themselves with 
nothing more to give. cs 

The Thirty Years’ War had cost Count Elric the small remains of the 
family treasure and the life of his father; and he found himself at the age 
of sixteen, under the tutelage of his mother, with, for all patrimony, the 
house at Nienburg, a small estate in the neighbourhood, and the moiety of 
her jointure, scrupulously divided between himself and his sister at the 
death of their last parent. The young man, like all the other males of his 
race, panted for a military life; but tie old Countess von Konigstein posi- 
tively negatived his inclination. He was the last hope of the family ; and 
as she looked upon the noble promise of his magnificent person, she had 
proud dreams of the total restoration of their house by his alliance with 
some high-born and wealthy heiress. : 

Meanwhile, the high-spirited Elric led what was, for him, a life of slow 
torture. Denied the education suited to his rank by the utter inability of 
the countess to meet the expense of une of the universities, he was placed 
under the care and tuition of a priest attached to the principal church at 
Nienburg, and soon mastered the very limited stock of erudition which 
was boasted by the good father, while his hours at home were even more 
heavy and unprofitable. Disappointed in her ambition, crippled in her 
means, and soured by her trials, the w idowed countess, weak in mind and 
tyrannical by natere, expended upon trifles the energy and order which 
| were better suited to matters of importance. Her pleasure-ground was 
| typical of her whole life. She had not one enlarged idea; not one great 
perception ; but pressed her iron rod upon rashes and weeds. All was 
monotony and submis:iveness in the old mansion; and it will be easily 
understood that an undercurrent of lassitude and disgust soon destroyed the 
beautifnl onity of nature which is so blessed an attribute of the young 
Father Eberhard preached obedience to the revolting spirit of the youth, 
and he obeyed in so far as by word and action he could follow the counsel 
he received, but in the depths of bis spirit he rebelled. No word of en- 
couragement, no sentence of endearment, ever escaped the pinched lips of 
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the blood- marks from the floor, I rejoined my tellow-travellers in the inner | the countess. Like many other weak persons, she believed that dignity 


room. 

I had left Miss Harding in care of the pretty hostess, but during my ab- 
po their relative positions had changed; and when [ returned, the lady 
was lavishing the gentlest attentions on Mary Hamblyn, whose over-pres- 


consisted in an absence of ali concession, and gratified her vanity by adopt- 
ing as her creed that an absence of rebuke should satisfy all round her, but 
that none should venture to presume upon her indulgence. 

In this dreary way did she fritter away her age, but the evil did not end 

















there ; for she wasted along with it the fresh youth and pure spirits of 
her children, already sufficiently unfortunate from their exceptionable po- 
sition. In her daughter she found a docile pupil ; nor did Stephanie resist 
even when her mother dashed the cup of happiness from her lips by refus- 
ing her consent toa marriage which woud have crowned dearest 
hopes. The suitor, unexceptionable as he was in point of character, in- 
come, and disposition, failed in exbibiting—like the Konigsteins—his nine 
quarterings, and was rejected accordingly. Stephanie, as we have said, 
submitted ; but she was blighted in heart from that day forth ; and—last 
and worst misery for the young—she ceased te hope in the fatare. What 
could it offer to her which would remedy the past? And with her occa- 
sional bursts of cheerfulness fled the sole charm of home to her boy-brother. 
Yet still he controlled himself, for his was not a nature to waste its strength 
on trifles which he felt to be unworthy of the strife. There wasa fire with- 
in, but it was buried deep beneath the surface like that of a volcano, which 
suffering even for years, the vicinity of man and of man’s works, slowly 
collects its deadly power, and then in one dread effort spreads ruin and de- 
solation on all within its influence. 

At leugth the countess died, and her children mourned for he as we all 
mourn over accustomed objects of which we are suddenly deprived. 

If Elric, as he turned away from his mother’s grave, hoped for a brighter 
home or a more congenial companionsip, it was uot long ere he was fully 
undeceived. Nothing could arouse Stephanie from the moral torpour into 
which she had fallen; and, never doubting that her privilege of eldership 
would leave her right of control unquestioned, she endeavoured to compel 
her young and fiery brother to the same wearisome, heart-sickening monoto- 
ny of which she had herself long ceased to feel the bitterness. 

Many years, however, had passed over the orphans in dreamy listlessness. 
Once the oung man had endeavoured to condole with his sister upon the 
heart-stroke inflicted by the prejudices of their mother ; but his sympathy 
awakened no response in her cicatriced heart, She even applauded the ri- 
gour which had saved her from the remorse of disgracing her family, and 
urged upon him the necessity of being{careful that ie sacrifice should not 
be made in vain. 

This was the !ast attempt of Elric to open up the springs of family affec- 
tion; and he felt his failure the more bitterly, that he yearned for a com- 
panionship of spirit. Even the worthy Father Eberhard was lost to him ; 
for he had been called to a distant mission and had quitted Nienbarg, in all 
probability, for ever. He looked around him, and envied the busy inbabit- 
ants of the little town, who pursued alike their avocations and their amuse- 
ments in common ; while he sighed as he remembered that from these he 
was alike shut out. He could not, now that he had attained the age of man- 
hood, volunteer a partnership iu the social occupations of the plebeian citi- 
zeus with whom he had been forbidden all association during his youth, and 
with whom he could never hope to meet upuu equal terms. 

The solitary young man turned, in his isolation, to Nature ; and Natureis 
a marvellous comforter to those who can appreciate her consolations and her 
endearments. He threw aside his books; they had long ceased to afford 
him either amusement or instruction; he abandoned his sister to ber solita- 
ry home. She scarcely seemed to remark his absence, save when it inter- 
fered with the clockwork regularity of the little household; and he rushed 
away to the forest depths, and flang himself down beneath the shadows of 
the tall trees, and thought until thought became madness; and then he 
seized his gun and pursued the game through the tangled underwood, until, 
in fatigue of body, he furgot his bitterness of soul; or plunged once more 
into the sunshine, and paddling bis boat into the centre of the stream, waged 
war upon the finny tribes that peopled it. His return, when laden with 
these spoils, was always welcome to the countess, for she was too good a 
housewife not to appreciate such an assistance to their slender means; but 
suddenly this resource, upon which she had begun to calculate in her daily 
arrangements, failed all atonce; nor could Elric, when questioned upon the 
subject, offer such reasons for his defection as tended to satisfy her mind. 
With the true perception of a woman. she felt that there was a mystery. 
Where could Elric spend the long hours in which he was daily absent from 
home? and with whom? 

Suddenly a suspicion grew upon her, and a deep crimscn flush overspread 
her usually pale cheek as she began, with a beating heart, to take a mental 
survey of her distant neighbourhood. 

‘It cannot be the grafine Rosa,’ she murmured to herself: ‘ for although 
Elric could row to the schloss in three hours, he could not retarn in the 
saine time against the current; nor would the proud countess encourage 
him: he is too poor. No, no—it cannot be the grafine Rosa. Baron Kad- 
schan’s daughter ?—Equally impossible. Elric has no horses, and there are 
five long leagues between us. Constance von Harthiem ?—Still more im- 
probable. She is to take the vows next year in Our Lady of Mercy. Poor, 
too, as himself, and as noble. No, no, her family would not permit it — 
And we know none other! Unless, indeed, the dark-eyed daughter of the 

Burgomeister of Nienburg. But I am mad—he pare not!—I would ra- 
ther see him stretch@d out yonder in the death-valley.’ 

The eye of the proud countess flamed, and the deep red glow burned on 
her cheek and brow ; she clenched her slender hands tightly together, and 
her breath came thick and fast ; but she soon coutrolled her emotion, and 
whispered to herself with a bitter laugh, which sounded strangely in that 
silent room, ‘ No, no, he DARE not! 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ Whist, whist, Mina; here is the Herr Graf!’ 

A joyous and graceful peal of laughter was the sole, and evidently incre- 
dulous rep!y to this warning. There was no mistaking the origin of that 
melodious mirth ; you felt at once that the lips from which it had gushed 
were fresh, and rich, and youthful; and that the eyes which danced in their 
own light as it rang out were eyes such as poets dream of when tney have 
visious of a world unknown of sin. 

‘Once more, Mina, dear Mina, | vow by my patron-saint! here is the 
Herr Graf.’ 

These words were uttered by a young girl in the costume of a peasant, 
with a round, good-humoured, sun-burni face, bare arms brouzed by expo- 
sure to the weather, and ove of those stunted and muscular figures which 
seem to herald an existence of toil and hardship. She was standing near a 
cluster of marsh-willows which overshadowed a little runlet, that descend- 
ing from the height above the town, swept onward to the river. As Elric, 
for it was of him that she spoke, reached the spot, a second figure spran 
from a sitting position, and stood before him. The young count roach ond 
forgetting that he was in the presence of two mere peasant girls, with intu- 
itive courtesy withdrew his cap. Well might he start; for such a vision as 
that upon which he looked had never before met his eyes. 

It was that of a young girl in the first dawn of her beauty. The glow of 
fifteen summers was on her cheek, the light of heavendwelt in the depths 
of her dark blue eyes, whose lashes, long and lustrous, tempered without 
concealing their brightness. A flood of hair of that precious shade of au- 
burn which seems to catch the sunbeams, and to imprison them in its glow- 
ing meshes, fell upon her finely developed shoulders, which were partially 
bare. Her little feet, moulded like those of an antique nymph, and gleam- 
ing in their whiteness through the limpid waves by which they were bath- 
ed, were also necessarily uncovered; one small delicate hand still grasped, 
and slightly lifted the coarse, but becoming drapery in which she was attir- 
ed. Her figure was perfect, and bending slightly forward, balf in fear and 
half in shame, looked as though a sound would startle, and impel it into 
flight. The lips, parted by the same impulse, revealed teeth like ivory ; 
and ‘he whole aspect and attitude of the girl were so lovely that Canova 
might have created his master-piece after such a model. 

For an instant there was silence, but only for an instant; for, his first sur- 
prise over, the young count sprang forward and offered his hand to the fair 
maid to lead her to the bank. She obeyed without remonstrance, for so 
great an honour had rendered her powerless to resist; aud, in the next mo- 
ment, she stood beside him, with her small white feet half buried among the 
yielding grass. 

Who cannot guess the sequel of such a meeting? Intoxicated by her 
beauty, tbralled by her graceful simplicity, an hour bad not passed ere Elric 
had forgotten the nine quarterings of the Konigsteins and the real position 
of the fisherman’s daughter. A new world had developed itself to the fas- 
cinated recluse. Hitherto, he had dwelt only amid coldness and restraint ; 
no kindred spirit had awakened at his touch ; no heart had throbbed be- 
neath his gaze. Now, he saw a fair cheek glow and a bright eye sink un- 
der his praise: he felt the trembling of the little hand which he grasped 
within his own; and he began to understand that he was not alone on 
on earth. 

The father of Mina was poor, very poor. Her mother was dead. She 
was the one pet lamb which to the poor fisher was dearer than the flock 
of the rich man: sbe was the child of his age and of his prayers; the 
light of his narrow dwelling ; the sunbeam of his home. He was not long 
ere he heard of the meeting under the alder-trees; and poor and powerless 
as he was, lie resolved, as he kissed the pure brow of his daughter when she 
lay down to rest, to remonstrate with the Herr Graf, that bis pure one might 
be left unto him pure. He did so on the morrow, when once more, Mina 
and Elric had met beside the mountain-stream. The gu was there be- 
cause the count bad made her promise to meet him; and he, because his 
whole soul was already wrapped up in the pleasant maiden. They were 
sitting side by side, and hand in hand, when the old fisher came upon them; 
and they bota looked up, Mina with a blush, and Elric with a smile, but 
neither shrank beneath the stern and anxious eye of the old man. 
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Js this well, Herr Graf?’ asked the father, in a voice which was full of 
tears; ‘the strong against the weak, the rich aguinst the poor, the proud 
against the humble? Have pity upon me, I have but her.’ 

‘ And she is worth all the world, old man,’ replied Elric calmly ; ‘ pos- 
sessed of her, you are the rich, the strong, and the proud. I was alone un- 
til I found her.’ 

‘ And now, my lord count?’ 

« Now she mast be mine.’ 

The sturdy fisher clenched his hand, and moved a pace nearer to the young 

oble. 

. Elric sprang to his feet, and grasped the convulsed hand. . 

‘She bas promised, and she will perform: will you condemn me again to 
solitude and to despair ?’ 

‘ My lord count,’ gasped the grey-haired man ; ‘ heaven knows how I have 
toiled to keep a roof above her head, and comfort at her hearth; and my la- 
bour has been light, for her evening welcome has more than paid me for the 
struggle of the day. Leave us thenin peace. Do not make me weep over 
the shame I may not have the power to avert.’ 

‘ You are her tatber,’ murmured Elric passionately, as his large eyes flash- 
ed, and his lips quivered ; ‘or you should not live again to couple her name 
with the idea of shame. Mina shall be my wife!’ 

The astonished fisherman staggered as though he had been struck by a 
heavy band. : 

‘Your wife, Herr Graf! Youdream! Mina cau never be your wife. 
Your name is the noblest that has ever met herear. You dwell in a palace, 
and may stand before the emperor. And whatis she 2’ 

‘ My aflianced bride!’ said the young count, proudly: ‘my life had be~ 
come a bitter burden, and ske has turned it to one long stream of delight; 
the future was a vision of which I feared to dwell on the darkness ; she is 
the sunbeam which has brought day into the gloom, and spread before me 
along perspective of happiness. ‘l'alk not to me of my proud name; | 
would [ had been born a cotter’s son, and so I might have had tellowship 
with my kind.’ 

Mina only wept. 

‘Surely 1 dream!’ murmured the old man, passing his hard hand across 

is brow. ‘My child is so young—so ignorant.’ 

“1 will be her tutor.’ 

‘So unfitted to be the wife of a noble,’ 

‘I am poor enough to be a ant.’ 

* I shall die if I am left desolate.’ 

* You shall be her father and my father; her friend and my friend.’ While 
he spoke Elric bent his knee, and drew Mina to his bosom; and as the 
beams of the declining sun fell upon the group, the long shadow of the old 
man rested upon the kneeling pair. The aged fisher bent his grey head and 
wept. 

No vows were plighted: none were needed ; and henceforth the whole 
soul of Elfic was wrapped up in his peasant-love. One only weight pres- 
sed upon bis spirit. He remembered the prejudices of his sister, and shrank 
before the bitter scorn with which he well knew that she would visit the 
timid and unoffending Mina. Tiis was the only evil trom which he felt 
powerless to screen her. That the cold and proud Countess Stephanie and 
the fisher’s daughter could share one common home, he did not dare to hope; 
yet his roof must be the shelter of his young bride : nor could he contem- 
plate the departure of his sister from the dwelling of her ancestors without a 
pang of anguish ; he felt that she would go forth only to die. This convic- 
tion made a coward of him ; and he left her knowledge of his defalcation to 
chance 

It was not long ere a murmur reached her of the truth, but she spurned 
it in haughty disbelief. 1t could not be—day and night might change their 
course, and the stars of heaven spring to earthly life amid the green sward 
of the swelling hills—but a Konigstein to wed with a peasant! No—no— 
the young countess remembered her own youth, and laughed the tale to 

scorn. Still she watched, and pondered over the tong and profitless absenc- 
es of Elric; and still her midnight dreams were filled with vague and terri- 
ble visions ; when at length she was compelled to admit the frightful real- 
ity. 

Had the grafine been a woman of energy and impetuous passions, she 
would have become insane under the blow; but she had passed a life of selt- 
centred submissiveness; and if the thunder was indeed awakened, it re- 
verberated only in the depths of her spirit, aod carried no desvlation upon its 
breath. Cold, uncompromising, and resolute, she had gradually become, 
under the example of her mother and the force of circumstances. The oue 
great end of her existence was now the honour of her race, of which she 
was only the more jealous as their poverty rendered it the more difficult to 





uphold. All else had been denied to her; a home of loving affection, the 
charin of social intetcourse, the pleasures of her sex and of her rank—she 
had grasped nothing but the overweening pride of ancestry, and a deep scorn 
for all who were less nobly born. 

The last bolt had now fallen! months passed on ; months of dissension, re- 
proach, and bitterness. For awhile she hoped that what she deemed the 
wild and unworthy fancy of her brother would not stand the test of time: 
nay, in her cold-hearted pride, she perhaps had other and more guilty hopes, 
but they were equally in vain. Miaa was daily more dear to the young 
count, for she had opened to him an existence of affection and trust to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger; his time was no longer a burden upon his 
strength. The days were too short for the bright thoughts which crowded 
upon him, the nights for his dreams of happiness. Mina had already be- 
come his pupil, and they studied beside the running streams and under the 
leafy boughs; and when the page was too difficult to read, the young girl 
ye her sun-bright eyes to those of ber tutor, and found its solution 

ere. 

The lovers cared not for time, for they were happy; and the seasons had 
once revolved, and when the winter snows had forbidden them to pursue 
their daily task in the valley or upon the hill-side, the last descendant of the 
counts of Konigstein had taken his place beside the fisher’s hearth, without 
bestowing one thought upon its poverty. But the father’s heart was full of 
care. Already had idle tongues breathed foul suspicions of his pure and in- 
nocent child. She was becoming the subject of a new legend for the gos- 
sips of the neighbourhood ; and he was powerless to avenge her. Humble 
himself as he might to their level, the fisherman could not forget that it was 
the young Graf von Konigstein who was thus domesticated beneath his roof; 
and as time wore on, he trembled to think how all this might end. Should 
he even preserve the honour of his beloved Mina, her peace of mind would 
be gone forever, and she would be totally unfitted for the existence of tuil 
and poverty, which was her birthright. He could not endure this cruel 
thought for ever in silence, and on the evening in which we have introduced 
the orphavs to our readers, he had profited by the temporary absence of 
Mina to pour out before the young count all the treasure of wretchedness 
which he had so long concealed. Elric started as the frightful fact burst 
upon him. He had already spurned the world’s sneer, but now he could 
not brook that its seorn should rest upon his innocent young bride. 

‘ Enough, old man!’ he said, hoarsely ; ‘ enough. These busy tongues 
shall be stayed. These wonder mongers shall be silenced. And when 
once Mina has become my wife, woe be to him who shall dare to couple 
nape image with suspicion !’ 

He left the hut with a hasty step, and was soon lost among the dense 
shadows of the neighbouring forest. A bitter task was before him, but it 
was too late to shrink from its completion; yet still he lingered, for he 
dared not pictare to himself what might be the result of his explanation 
with his sister. 

We have already described their meeting; and now having acquainted 
the reader with ‘the excited state of mind and feeling in which the young 
count entered his dreary home, we will rejoin the noble orphans in the 
apartment to which they had returned from the supper-room. The count- 
ess at once resumed her seat beside the stove, and drawing her frame to- 
wards her, affected to be intently occupied on the elaborate piece of em- 
pers which it contained ; but Elric had less self-government. He 
paced the floor with hurried and unequal steps: and the moisture started 
to his brow as he strove to control the emotion which shook his frame. At 
length he spoke ; his voice was so hoarse, so deep, and so unnatural, that 
the young grafine involuntarily started. 

‘Stephauie!’ he said; ‘the moment is at last come in which we must 
understand each other without disguise. We are alone in the world—we 
are sirangers in heart—as ulterly strangers as on the day when we buried 
our last parent. I sought in vain, long years ago, to draw the bond of re- 
lationship closer, but sach was not your will. You had decided that my 
youth and my manbood alike should be one long season of weariness and 
isOlation. I utter no reproach, it wasidle in me to believe that without 
feeling for yourself you could tee! for me. You knew that I had no escape, 
that I had no resource; but you cared not for this, and you have lived on 
among the puerilities of which you have made duties, and the prejudices 
of which you have made chains of iron, without remembering their effect 
on me. [ have endured this long, too long; I have endured it uncom- 
plaingly, but the limits of that endurance are now overpast. Henceforth 

we must be mure, far more, or nuthing to each other.’ 

“understand your meaning, Graf von Konigstein,’ said the lady, rising 
coldly and haughtily from her seat , ‘thereis to be a bridal beneath the roof 
po we, noble ancestors; the dangbter of a serf is to take our mother’s place 
and to sit ia our mother’s chair. Is it notso? Then hear me in my turn; 
and I am calm, you see, for this is an hour fur which I have been long pre 








(The altercation was long and violent, and ended with the Countess de- 
claring that she would seek the Emperor and get him to prevent the 
Count from destroying his house.) : ; 

As he ceased speaking, the countess re-seated herself, with a sarcastic 
smile playing about her lip. but the tempest which was raging in the breast 
of Elric was frightful. His hands were so tightly clenched that the blood 
had started beneath the nails. The veins of his throat and forehead were 
swollen like cords, and his thin lips were livid and trembling. As he pas- 
sed athwart the appartment he onpnenly paused ; a deadly paleness over- 
spread his countenance, and he gasped for breath, and clung to a chair, like 
one suddenly smitten with paralysis. Then came a rush of crimson over 
his features, as though his heart had rejected the coward blood which had 
just fled to it, and flung it back as a damning witness to his burning brow. 
And still the lady wrought upon her tapestry with a steady hand beneath 
the broad light of the lamp; nor could a line of passion be traced upon her 
calm, pale face. ‘ ‘ 

Before the count retired to rest that night, he heard the voice of his sister 
desiring that a seat might be secured for her in the post-carriage which 

assed through Nienburg during the following day, on its way to Vienna. 
She had uttered no idle threat, and Elric was not ignorant of the stringency 
of that authority which she was about to evoke, Should bis intended mar- 
riage once reach the ears of the emperor, Mina was lost for ever. Driven 
almost to frenzy, the young man raised in his powerful hand the heavy 
lamp which still burnt upon the table, and eagerly made the circuit of the 
room, pausing before each picture, as though he still hoped to find among 
those of his female ancestors a precedent for his own wild passion; but he 
looked in vain. Upon all he traced the elaborately-emblazened shield and 
the pompous title. He had long known that it was so: but at that mo- 
ment he scrutinised them closely, as though he anticipated that a miracle 
would be wrought in his behalf. Thisdone, he once more replaced the 
lamp on its accustomed stand ; and after glaring for awhile into the flame, 
as if to brave the fire that burned pale beside that which flashed from be- 
neath his own dark brows, he walked slowly to a cabinet which occupied 
an angle of the apartment. . 

It contained a slender collection of shells and minerals, the bequest of 
Father Eberhard to his pupil on his departure from Nienbuarg ; a few stuf- 
fed birds, shot and preserved by the count himself; and, nally, a few 
chemical preparations with which the good priest had tried sundry simple 
experiments as a practical illustration of his lessons. It was to this latter 
division of the cabinet that the young man directed his attention. He de- 
liberately lighted a small taper at the lamp, and then drew from their con- 
cealment sundry phials, containing various coloured liquids. Of these he 
selected one two-thirds full of a white and limpid fluid, which he placed in 
his breast; and this done, he extinguished his taper, returned it to its niche, 
and, closing the cabinet, threw himself into a chair, pale, haggard, and pant- 
ing. 

ie had not been seated many seconds when, at the sound of an approach- 
ing step, he lifted his aching head from his arm, and endeavoured to as- 
sume an appearance of composure. It was that of the venerable woman 
who had been the favourite attendant of his mother, and who had, upon her 
marriage, followed her from her home, and ultimately become his nurse. 
A shuddering thrill passed through his veins, for he was awaiting her. She 
was accustomed each night, after his sister had retired, to prepare for both 
a draught of lemonace as their night-beverage, and first leaving one with 
her young master, to carry the other to the chamber of the countess. Her 
appearance was therefore anticipated; and she remained for an “instant, as 
usual, in order to receive the praise which her beloved nurseling never 
failed to lavish upon her skill; but, for the first time, Elric objected to the 
flavour of the raught, and requested her to bring him a lemon that he 
might augment its acidity. The discomfited old woman obeyed, and, having 
deposited her salver upon the table, left the room. Elric started up, grasped 
a mass of his dishevelled hair in his hand with a violence which threatened 
to rend it from the roots, uttered one groan which seemed to tear asunder 
all the fibres of his heart, and then glared about him, ra idly but search- 
ingly, ere he drew the fatal phial from his breast, and slowly, gloatingly 
poured out the whole of the liquid into the porcelain cup which had been 
prepared for his sister. As he did so, a slight acrid scent diffused itself over 
the apartment, but almost instantly evaporated, and the death-draught re - 
mained as clear and limpid as before. 

‘To-morrow !’ murmured the wretched young man, as he watched the 
retiring form of the grey-haired attendant when she finally left the room ; 
and then he once more buried his face in his hands, and fell into a state ol 
torpor. . 

‘To-morrow !’ he repeated, as he at length rose staggeringly to seek his 
chamber. ‘ Mina, beloved Mina, I have bought you at a fearful price !’ 


CHAPTERIII, 


The voice of lamentation was loud upon the morrow in that ancient house. 

The countess Stephanic had ceased to exist. The aged nurse had drawn 
back the curtains of the window, that her mistress might, as usual, be 
awakened by the cheerful sunlight; but she was no longer conscious of its 
beams. She lay apon her bed, pale, placid, and unchanged, like one who 
had passed from the calm slumber of repose to the deep sleep uf death.— 
One hand pillowed her cheek, and the other her rosary. Death had touch- 
ed her lovingly, for there was almost a smile upon her lips; and the hard 
lines which the world traces upon the countenance had disappeared beneath 
his gentle pressure. 
The count stood gloomily beside her bed, awaiting the arrival of the phy- 
sician who had been summoned. He trembled violertly, but he was sur- 
rounded by the voice of wailing and the sight of tears; he had lost his only 
sister, his last relative. How, then, could he have remained unmoved? The 
mer came; he felt the small and rounded wrists, but there was no 
pulsation: he bared the white and beautiful arm to the shoulder, and ap- 
plied the lancet, but the blood had ceased to circulate in the blue veins.— 
The man of science shook his head, and extended his hand in sympathy to 
the anxious brother. The catastrophe, he said, was subject of regret to him 
rather than of surprise. The young grafine had long oallered from an affec- 
tion of the heart. A little sooner or a little later the blow must have fallen, 
it wasa mere question of time. All human aid was useless. And so he 
departed from the house of mourning. 

The few individuals of Nienburg and its immediate neighbourhood who 
were privileged to intrude at sucha moment, crowded to the mansion to of- 
fer their condolences to the young graft, and to talk over the sudder and 
melancholy death of his sister ; and meanwhile, Elric, unable to rest for an 
instant in the same place, wandered through the desolate apartments, tear- 
less and silent, occasionally lifting the different articles which had belonged 
to Stephanie in his trembling hands, and looking intently upon them, as 
~~ he dreaded to behold the characters of his crime traced upon their 
surface. 

The German ceremonial of interment is complicated and minute, and all 
persons of high birth are expected to conform to it in every particular.— 
Among the rites which — e burial is one which, trying as it cannot fail 
to prove to the principal actor, must, nevertheless, greatly tend to tran- 
quillise the minds of the survivors. It is necessary that we should describe 
this. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHAMBER OF THE BELL. 


For four-and-twenty hours the corpse remains beneath the roof where 
the death has taken sees, and while there ail the affecting offices necessa- 
ry to its final burial are performed. This time elapsed, itis carried to the 
cemetery, and laid, in its winding-sheet, upon a bed in the inner apartment 
of the low stone building to which, in our description uf the death-valley of 
Nienburg, we have already made allusion, This solitary erection consists 
only of two rooms; that in which the body is deposited is called the Hall 
of Resurrection, and contains no other furniture than the bed itself and a 
bell-rope, the end of which is placedin the hand of the corpse. This 
cord is attached to a bell which rings in the next room, and which is thence 
called the Chamber of the Bell. Thus should it occur that the friends of 
an individual may have been deceived, and have mistaken lethargy for death 
and that the patient should awake during the night (for the bod: must re- 
main all night in this gloomy refuge,) the slightest movement which he may 
make necessarily rings the bell, and he obtains instant help. It is custom- 
ary for the nearest relative to keep this dreary watch ; and from a beauti- 
ful sentiment, which must almost tend to reconcile the watcher to his ghost- 
ly task, he is fated to watch there alone, that it may be he who calls back 
the ebbing life, and that none may sharein a joy so holy and so deep—a 
Jy, moreover, so rare and so unhoped for ! 

The long day, and the still longer night in which the Countess Stephanic 
lay dead beneath the roof she had so reverenced throughout her life, pass- 

over; and all the pompous accessories which could be commanded in so 
obscure a neighbourhood were secured to do honour to her obseguies. The 
mournful train moved slowly onward to the ceraetery, where a grave had al- 
ready been prepared for her beside her mother; and passing near the spot 
where she was finally to rest, entered the Hall of Resurrection, and gently 
and carefully stretched her upon the bed of gloom. The wildest of the 
mourners was the poor old nurse, who, with her grey hair streaming over 
her shoulders, and her dim eyes swollen with tears, knelt near the head of 
her mistress, and clasped her clay-vold hands. Butit was the young count who 
was the centre of commiseration. The last four-and-twenty hours had done 
the work of years upon him; a sullen, leaden tinge had spread over his 





pared. Hear me swear that, while [ have life, this shall never be !’ 


skin, his yoice was deep and hollow, and bis trembling hands could scarce- 





ly perform their offices. ‘No wonder!’ ejaculated those who looked upon 
him ; ‘for years they have been every thing to each other.’ ae 

At length the funeral train departed, for the sun was setting. Elric listen- 
ed in horror to their retreating footsteps, for he felt that he was soon to be 
alone. Alone with what? With the dead, stretched there by his own hand 
—With his murdered sister! This was his companionship within; and 
without, graves, nothing but graves, sheeted corpses, and the yawning tomb 
which was awaiting his victim. The sweat rolled in large drops down the 
forehead ofthe young man. He had watched near the body of his mother 
in peace and prayer, for she had been taken from him, and he was innocent 
then and full of hope; but now—now! He tottered to the window and 
looked out. The twilight was thickening, and the light came pale through 
the narrow leaded panes of the litile casement. He glanced around the se- 

ulchral chamber in which he was to pass the night. There wasa small 
fire burning upon the open hearth at which he lighted a lamp, and a prayer- 
book lying upon the table, on which he vainly endeavoured to concentrate 
his thoughts. At that moment he was beyond the reach of prayer! The 
strong man was bowed, body and spirit, beneath the pressure of his crime ! 
Again and again he asked himself, with a pertinacity that bordered on deli- 
rium, what it was over which he watched? And again and again the ques- 
tion was answered in his heart. Over his sister, his only surviving relative, 
murdered by his own hand. The murderer was watching beside his vic- 
tim. . 

At intervals he strove against the horror by which he was oppressed ; he 
endeavoured to rally the pride of his sex and uf his strength. What could 
he fear?’ The dead were powerless over the living; aud yet, fiercer and 
sharper came the memory that his crime bad been gratuitous, for had he 
not been told that the death which he had given must ere long have come ? 
«A little sooner, or a little later,’ had said the man of science On, had he 
only waited, promised, temporised; but all was now too late! She lay 
there cold, pale, stark, within a few paces of him, and tears of blood could 
not recall the dead! J 

It was the close of autumn, and asthe sun set masses of lurid and sulphu- 
reous clouds gathered upon the western horizon, but save an occasional 
sweep of wind which moaned through the tunereal trees, all remained still, 
buried in that ringing silence which may be heard; and the moon, as yet 
untouched by the rising vapours, gleamed on the narrow window of the 
cell, and cast upon the floor the quivering shadows of the trees beside it.— 
But at length came midnight, the moon was veiled in clouds, and a sweep- 
ing wind rushed through the long grass upon the graves, and swayed to aud 
fro the tall branches of the yews and cypresses; next came the sound of 
falling rain—large, heavy drops, which splashed upon the foliage, and then 
fell with a sullen reverberation upon the dry and thirsty earth. Gradually 
the storm increased ; and ere long, as the thunder began to ow hoarsely 
in the distance, it beat angrily against the diamond panes, and dropped in a 
shower from the eaves of the little building. Elric breathed more freely. 
This elemental watfare was more congenial to his troabled spirit than the 
fearful silence by which it had been preceded. He tried to think of Mina; 
but as though her pure and innocent image could not blend with the objects 
around him, he found it impossible to pursue a continuous chain of thought. 
Once more he bent over the book before him, but as he turned the page a 
sudden light filled the narrow chamber, and through the sheeted glare 
sprang a fierce flash, which for a moment seemed to destroy his power of 
vision. He rose hurriedly from his chair; the thunder appeared to be 
bursting over his bead, the lightning danced like fiery demons across the 
floor, the wind howled and roered in the wide chimney; aud suddenly, as 
he stood there, aghast and conscience-stricken, a sharp blast penetrating 
throagk some aperture in the walls, extinguished his solitary lamp. At this 
instant the bell rang. ’ , 

‘The Bell!’ shouted the young count, like a maniac— The Bell!’ And 
then, gaining strength from his excess of horror, be laughed as wildly as he 
had spoken. ‘Fool that 1am! [snot such a wind as this enough to shake 
the very edifice to its foundation? And am I scared because it has vibrat- 
ed along a wire? Has not the same blast put out my lamp? All is still 
again. My own thoughts have made a coward of me !’ 

As he uttered these words, another and a brighter flash shot through the 
casement and ran along the wire, and again the bell rang out; but his eye 
had been upon it, and he could no longer cheat bimself into the beliet that 
he had endeavoured tw create. The fiery vapour had disappeared, but still 
louder and louder rang the bell, as though it were pulled by a hand of 
agony. 

“Elric sank helpless to his knees. At every successive Mash he saw the 
violent motion of the bell which hung above him, and as the darkness again 
gathered about the cell, he still heard the maddening peal, which seemed to 
split his brain. : ; 

‘Light! light!’ he moaned at last, as he rose painfully from the floor. ‘ i 
must have light, or I shall become a raving maniac.” ; . 

And then he strove to re-illumine the lamp; but his shaking hand ill 
obeyed the impulse of his frenzied will. And still, without tLe intermission 
of a second, the bell rang on. At length he obtained a light, and staggering 
to the wall, he fixed his eyes upon the frightful wire. 

‘It stretches,’ he muttered, unconsciously; ‘still it stretches, and there 
is no wind now; there is alull. Some one must be pulling it from the oth- 
er chamber, and if so, it must be { m9 

His voice became extinct; he could not utter the name of his sister. 

With a frantic gesture he seized the lamp and turned towards the door 
which opened into the death-chamber, and still the bell rang ov, without the 
cessation of an instant. A short passage parted the two cells, and as he 
stagzered onwards he was compelled to cling to the wall, for bis knees 
knocked together, and he could scarcely support bimself. At length he 
reached the inner door, and desperately flung it open. A chill like that 
which escapes from a vault fell upon his brow, and the sound of the bell 
pursued him still. He moved a pace forward, retreated, again advanced, 
and, finally, by a mighty effort, sprang into the centre of the chamber.-- 
One shrill and piercing cry escaped from him, and the lamp fell from his 
hand. 

‘You are then here?’ murmured a low and feeble voice. ‘You, Elric 
von Konigstein, the renegade from honour, the sororicide, the would-be 
murderer! Yours is the affection which watches over my last bours on the 
earth? The same hand which mixed the deadly dranghtis ready to iay me 
in the grave ?’ a 

As the words fell upon his ear, a vivid flash filled the room, and the count 
saw his sister sitting upright wrapped in her death-cloches. A deep groan 
escaped 4 m. i 

‘ That draught was scarcely swallowed,’ pursued the voice, ‘ ere I detect- 
ed that it had been tampered with; but it was then too late to save myself, 
and, for the honour of vur name, I shrank from denouncing ycu, though I felt 
at once that you were the murderer. But you were coward as well as 
sororicide. You have subjected me to all the agonies of death, and have uot 
merely condemned me to an after-life of suffering, but of suffering to us 
both, for I shall live on under the knowledge of the fate to which you des- 
tined me, and you beneath my irrevocable curse.’ 

The last few sentences were uttered feebly and gaspingly, as though the 
strength of the speaker was spent, and then a heavy fall upon the bed be- 
irayed to the horror stricken Elric that some fresh catastrophe had occurred 

With the energy of despair he rushed from the room, and bast ned to 

rocure a light. A frightful spectacle met him on his return. Stephanie 
by across the bed, with a portion of her funeral-dress displaced. The arm 
with which she had rung the fatal bel) was that from which her medical at- 
tendant had striven to procure blood during her insensibility, and which, in 
preparing her for the grave, had been unbound. The violent exertion to 
which it had been subjected, added to the power of the poison that still 
lurked in her veins, had opened the wound, and ere the young count had 
returned with the lamp ehe was indeed a corpse, with her white burial- 
garments dabbied in blood. The scene told ite own tale on the morrow. 
She had partially awakened, and the result was evident. None knew, save 
he who watched beside her, that the fatal bel! had rung ! : 

The curse worked. Madness seized upon the wretched Elric, and for 
years he was a raving lunatic, who might at any moment be lashed inte 
frenzy by the mere ringing of a bell. 

—— 


ROBERTS VAUX, THE PENNSYLVANIAN PHILAN- 


THROPIST. 
From the Pennsylvinia Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy, 
(ASCRIBED TO JOB R. TYSON, ESQ.) 





It has been a part of our design, as the reader is aware, to furnish from 
time to time, biographical sketches of persons who have been connected 
with the reform of prison discipline, and particularly of those whose names 
have been associated with the progress of that reform in I biladelphie. 
Having begun with the eminent prelate whose share in oe Da ation of 
the ‘Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Misezies of Public Prisons 
was stated in our last number, we should have pre erred to coutinue in 
chronological order the notices of our earliest labourers, and thus reach in 
more regular sequence those whose participation has been within our own 
memory. The difficulty of preserving such an arrangement with respect 
to private citizens, whose exertions were accompanied’ with modesty natu- 
ral to philanthropy such as theirs, and many ot the inc idents of whose lives 
are gathered from aged companions,—citizens waess —_ avd best monu- 
ment is the work upon which they were engaged,—wil! be appreciated by 
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every one who has undertaken asimilar collection. In these circumetances 
we shall be compelied to introduce our notices rather in the order in which 
the materials come to our hands, than in that in which their subjects entered 
the field of benevolent enterprize. 

The gentleman whose name has been placed at the head of the present 
article, became a member of the Prison Society in the interval between the 
establishmeat of separate cetis in the old Walnut Street Jail and the eree- 
tion of the Eastern b enitentiary. The author of several publications issued 
during a period in which not only modes of discipline, but the general idea 
of penitentiary refurm was under discussion in the United States,—a period 
in which not merely the question between association and separation, but 
that between imprisonment and the older and more public forms of panish- 
ment was sustained on either side, by emiuent citizens of other states,—his 
name Naturally obtained a fixed connexion with the subjects of controversy ; 
and as the Philadelphia Society had sent but few documeats to the press, and 
those chiefly of local application, the s‘atements of Mr. Vaux were regarded 
by persons at a distance, as authoritative expositions of Pennsylvanian prin- 
ciples The ‘ Notices’ of improvement in saya discipline in our -~ which 
he published, contributed Lo strengthen this impression ; and his oO cial 0 
sition in numerous charitable and literary associations, added weight to his 

nal character in foreign countries. He was quoted abroad with Mr. 
ivingston and other distinguished writers on penal reform ; and the enemies 
of the separate system eagerly availed themselves of some facts to which re- 
ference wiil hereafter be made, to cover with the sanction of his opinions 
the objections which they offered to the discipline of our prisons. The na- 
ture of that discipliue had been clearly explained in the documents of the 
Society, and at nv time has there been any departure from the essential pe- 
culiarities originally recommended. Yet regardless of this fact, and of the 
impropriety of sach a use of public views, some of our opponents have per- 
sisted in treating those views as though they were the system maintained 
by the Society. Whilea clearly detined method was be ore the world, the 
merits of which ought to have been discussed apart from its relationship 
with individuals, the Jatter was canvassed, and conclusions were drawn 
against a method to which they were in no wise relevant. How far this 
was excusable in the case of Mr. Manx, we shall presently see. ; 

That gentleman was descended on the part of his mother from the family 
of Roberts, who emigrated from Wales, and are one of the most ancient and 
respectable of the province of Pennsylvania; and on the part of his father, 
from the Vauxes of Great Britain, who, coming from France, settled in Sus- 
sex, England, belore the revolution Mr. Vaux was brought up in the faith 
of his ancestors, who, for several generations, have been members of the 
Society of Friends. He remained steadfast to the religious principles in 
which be was educated, and never ceased to exhibit, by bis dress, speech, 
and demeanour, his conuexion with that excellent body of Christians. 

In union with his religious training, we should not omit a circumstance 
which influenced, if it did not determine, his career through life The death, 
at a tender age, of a lovely sister, whose sole companionship and warm at- 
fections had endeared her to his heart, made an impression upon his mind 
which was never effaced. He solemnly entered into covenant with his Ma- 
ker to devote the residue of his days to the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 
This vow which he made in youth, seeins to have been often present to bis 
mind in the nraturity of his powers, aud was recailed by hia, in a touching 
manner, a short time before his lamented death. 

{t is beside the purpose of this notice, to follow Mr. Vaux in his diversified 
labours of philanthropy, to show how fully be redeemed his solemn en- 
gagement. A history of but few of the numerous charities of Philadelphia 
could be written, without the introduction of his name. Whether in the 
field of elementary education, or in the higher walks of learning and science ; 
whether in the treatment of the insaue or of the wicked ; whether in the 
abode of individual poverty and distress, or in that extensive region of in- 
justice and wrong which is peopled by the oppressed of the Indian and Af- 
rican races ;—Wwhatever was the subject that solicited the interference of 
benevolence and humanity, of a clear and well-intormed mind, or cf an en- 
lightened and feeling heart ;—called forth the sympathies and awakened the 
energies of bis character. But instead of exploring the details of his life and 
labours, we prefer to exbibit a bird’s eye view of his efforts in the cause of 
humanity, by inserting alist prepared to our hand, of the institations with 
which he was connected. It is : ta from two manascripts in his own 
handwriting, found among his papers after his death. The originals are 
without date. They were probably intended as memoranda, the deficien- 
cies of which were to be — by subsequent recollections. ‘The inser- 
ion of it may uot only be useful as an illustration of the untiring philanthro, 
py of aman who died at the age of fifty years, but for the names of seve- 
ral of the institutions which it records.* 


* Attican Society, 1803, President. 

Philadel phia Hose Company, one of the founders and a Director, 1803. 

Philadelphia Suciety for the establishment and support of Charity Schools, 
1807, 

American Literary Association, 1805, Secretary and Vice-President. 

Pennsylvania Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 1807, by 
which body he was appointed a delegate to represent it in the American 
Convention fur that object. 

Several times a member of the Common Council of the City of Philadel- 
phia, (in 1814, °15, and ’16.) 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1814. 


Treasurer of Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the Wes- | 


tern District, 1819 ; resigned, 1334. 

Director of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and grant- 
ing Annuities, 1816. 

American Philo-ophical Society, 1819. 

Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 1812. 

Magdalen Society of Philadelphia, 1815. 

Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Public Economy. 

He was chairman of the Committee on Public Schools, out of which grew 
the system of Public Instruction of the Poor, under an Act of Assembly, 
passed 1818. He was chosen a Director under that law—appointed Con- 
troller from the City Board, and by the Board of Controllers elected Presi- 
dent—re-elected until 1831, when he resigned 

Washiugton Benevolent Society, 1818, member of School Committee. 

Vaccine Society of Philadelphia—acted as Secretary one year. 

A member of the Society for Commemorating the landing of William 
Penn ; one of the founders and a Director. 

Chosen a Director of the Bank of Northern Liberties, 1813; declined 
serving. 

Philadelphia Society for Supplying the Poor with Soup, the first formed 
in this city, 1818 

Welsh Society, 1811 ; resigned, 1313. 

Linnean Society of Philadelphia, 1308. 

Contributed to the Asylum for the relief of persons deprived of the use 
of their reason; one of the founders. Served on committee for building the 
Asylam near Frankford, and was a manager for three years after it went in- 
to operation 

A Commissioner for the investigation of causes of pauperism, under an 
act of Assembly, 1811; chosen President of the Board. 

A Commissioner tor devising a plan for, and superintending the erection 
of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, and for draughting a code of 
laws and regulations adapted to separate confinement of criminals, 1821. 
Served actively for seven years in this connexion. 

One of the Overseers of Public Schools, founded by charter of William 
Penn, in the town and county of Philadelphia, 1318. 

Philadelpbia a for Alleviating the Mise: ies of Public Prisons: was 
Secretary, and amember of the Committee of Correspondence twenty-one 
= During that time drew up memorials to the Legislature—wrote a 

istory of the labours of the Society, which was published in 1826—de- 
fended the principles and purposes of the aociety in public letters to Wil- 
liam Roscoe, Esq., of Great Britain—elected a Vice-President. 

One of the founders of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb—a vice-President. 

One of the founders of the Apprentices’ Library Company. 
dent until 1834. 

One of the founders of the Philadelphia Saving Fand—a Director—re- 
signed. 

‘Gas of the founders of the Philadelphia Athenwum--Treagurer for years, 
Vice-President since. 

One of the founders of the House of Refuge; drew up and read the ad- 
dress of the Prison Society to a public meeting of citizens, who organized 
the Refuge—delivered an address at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
House of Refuge. 

One of the fuunders of the Penusy]vania Institution for the Instruct:on of 
the Blind—Vice-President. 

Instramental in establishing the Historical Society of Pennsylvania-Vice- 
Fresident. 

Chosen, under act of Assombly, by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
one of the first Inspectors of Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 1829— 
resigned. 

1832, elected by City Councils one of the Directors of the Girard Trusts 
—law repealed under which this body was originally organized. 

_ 1327, one of the original members of the Infant School Society, the first 
in Pennsylvania—was chosen an ‘ adviser.’ 

Instramenta! in forming the Pennsylvania Society for the promoting of 
Public Schools—was elected the President. 


Vice-Presi- 
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Oar object is chiefly to trace the connexion of our subject with the ‘ Phila- 
delphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Prisons.’ For the general 
events of his useful life, the reader is referred to a memoir of Mr. Vaux, by 
the Hon Thomas Pettit, published in the fourth volume of the Transactions 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvamia. 

Mr. Vaux waselected a member of the ‘ Society for Alleviating the Mi- 
series of Public Prisons,’ on the 12th October, 1807, and was annually 
elected fur twenty-twu successive years, at the end of which time he 
was elevated ty the Vice-Presidency, a station which he retained till the 
year 1333. He also acted as a member of the Executive Committee for 
twelve years, at intervals between the years 1810 and 1830 During his 
connexion with the Society he was a member of nearly all of its import 
ant committees, and many of its pablic documents proceeded from his pen. 
He prepared the appeal which the Society issued in behalf of a House of 
Refuge tor juvenile offenders. He afterwards officiated in laying the cor- 
ner ot the edifice erected for the purpose, and delivered a shor: address to 
the citizens who were convened to witness the ceremony. 

Inthe year 1821 he was appointed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania a 
metnber of a commission to devise a plan and superintend the erection of 
the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia. This commission continued in 
existence for seven years; and Mr. Vaux gave to it, during that period, 
every aid which a lively sensibility to suffering and an enlightened zeal 
could suggest. 

Ou the 23d May, 1823, the corner stone was laid of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. Mr. Vaux delivered, on the occasion, a briet but appropriate ad- 
dress, which is preserved in Hazard’s Register of Pennsytvania. Upon the 
completion of that structure in 1829, the Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Penusylvania tendered to him a seat iu the first Board of Inspectors, an 
office which he thought proper to resign. 

We have in other places adverted to the controversy which preceded the 
opening of the Peniientiary,—to the efforts of a few citizens to procure 
the iutroduc'ion of the Auburn, or associate plan, and of a few others to 
obtain the sanction of the legislature for solitade without labour. Could it 
be shown that Mr. Vaux abandoned entirely the support of the principles 
maintained by oat Society, their claims upon the judgment of mankind 
would remain undiminished. ‘Those claims rest upon the evidence of ex- 
perience, not upon the authority of individuals, however eminent. The 
— in behalf of which they are made has been plainly described in 

ocuments prepared and printed by the Society, aud cannot reasonably be 
confounded with private designs. 1n reviewing these as well as the volun- 
tary contributions of writers upon the side of Pennsylvania. it should be 
borne in tind that the leading topic of discussion has been separation. In 
the enforcement of this mode of discipline, there are various means which 
the Society has urged as indispensable accompaniments, such as intellectual 
and moral instruction, labour, exercise, &c., which are essential to the Penn- 
sylvanian system; but the arguments against which we have been chiefly 
obliged to contend, have been directed to the method of separation. Hence 
it has occurred that the publications of our friends have dwelt most upon 
this feature of our discipline. The advocates of solitude without labour 
have been few in comparison with those of associate employment, and ex- 
cept the Report to be hereafier noticed, there appeared among us very little 
which required a particular reply. If, therefore, the subject of labour ap- 
pears to have occupied a subordinate place in our discussions, the reason 
may be found in the explanation just given. Enongh has been said of it to 
convince any person that it has always entered into our plan ; more was, in 
the circumstances, unnecessary. 

In the year 1820, Mr. Vaux, in answer to a circular from C. D. Colden 
and others of New York inquiring for the results and tendency of the pen- 
itentiary system, thus replies to one of the queries: ‘ Convicts,’ he obser- 
ves, ‘undergoing the wholesome discipline of the penitentiary system, 
should be rigidly confined to solitary life and employment.’ (See Appen- 
dix, p. 22, to Report on Penitentiary System in the U.S., prepared under a 
resolution of the Society fur the Prevention of Pauperism in the city of 
New York, 1822.) 

‘The Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons’ presented to 
the legislature in the following year (1821), a memorial, to which the name 
of Roberts Vaux is subscribed with those of six other gentlemen. The 
object of the petition is to procure a Penitentiary for the Eastern District of 
the state. It represents that the substitution of solitude and hard labour for 
sanguinary inflictions has been highly beneficial, but that owing to the 
crowded condition of the prison, the principle, in its native integrity, can- 
not be exposed to a fair trial. They desire the erection of a building of 
proper dimensions, in ‘ which,’ the petitioners urge, ‘ the benefits of so/i- 
tude and hard labour may be fairly and effectually proved.’ 

The publication next in order of time, is his historical epitome of our 
Prison Society, entitled, * Notices of the original aod successive efforts to 
improve the Discipline of the Prison at Philadelphia,’ &c. This work 
professes tu be a narrative of the means employed by our Society to meli- 
wate the penal code and prison discipline of Pennsylvania. The author 
quotes with warm eulogium its first memorial to the legislature in 1787, in 
which is contained the suggestion of solitary labour, and that of 1788 to 
the Supreme Executive Council, in which its recommendation of solitary 
confinement with hard lab our is urgently and unanimousty enforced. To these 








This interesting and valuable memoir was read at a meeting of the Socie- 
ty, which was held on the 9th of January, 1826, when a resolution was 
<r to su bscribe for three hundred copies of the book when published, 
with a view to its more extensive distribution. 

In the year 1827 Mr. Vaux addressed two letters to the distinguished his- 
torian William Roscoe of Liverpool. The first bears date 5 mo. 10, 1827, 
and the second 9 mo. 21, 1827. Roscoe had attempted to prove, in a work 
to which the first letter was an answer, that the celebrated system of Peni- 
tentiary Discipline had teen abandoned, from a conviction of its inefficacy, 
and that the system proposed as a substitate was new in its character and 
cruel in its design: These positions of the historian were severally attacked 
by his Philadelphian correspondent, and, it cannot be disputed, with the 
most perfect success. Mr. Vaux maintained, with abundant evidence at his 
command, that the Society had always insisted upon labour combined with 
separation ; that this was the spirit of our whole punitive legislation since 
the year 1790; that separate labour had been reduced to practice as far as 
the imperfection of a crowded and ill-constructed edifice rendered it possi- 
ble; aid thata Penitentiary was in the course of erection with a view to 
the permanent adoption of the principle. In his detailed explanations of the 
ultimate design he is definite and to the point. Speaking of the graduation 
of punishment, which he asserts (in anticipation of the experience which 
has so fully confirmed his assertion) can be obtained with as much facility 
as by any other system, he says: ‘ Some of the pri rs may labour—some 
may be kept without labour—some may have privilege ot books—oth- 
ers may be deprived of it,’ &c. The refractory, he observes, may be pun- 
ished ‘ by depriving him of the benefit of his yard, by taking from him his 
books or labour ;* and lastly, in extreme cases, by diminishing his die 
to the lowest rate.” Again, ‘Such of the prisoners as may be unemployed, 
will necessarily labour alone,’ &c. In his second letter, which he designe d 
to combat the assertion of Roscoe, made in his intermediate reply, that idle- 
ness or want of employment in solitary cells was an injarious and cruel ag. 
gravation of the punishment, he answers by holding out in strong relief the 
superiority of the principle of seclusion to that of association ; by quoting the 
language ot the Society on the subject of separate labour ; and by referring 
to the experience and trial of its effects in the Philadelphia prison. 

It will be observed that the various publications reterred to, appeared be- 
fore the month of January, 1828, and that the second letter to Roscoe was 
within four months of that period. Buta crisis ot opinion now seemed to 
be threatened ; a decision was to be made whether the principle ot society 
or that of separation was to prevail. A report was known to be in prepar- 
ation in favour of the former and against the latter, and the character of the 
gentlemen from whom it was to emanate, justified the belief that it would 
at least be a plausible, ingenious, and able vindication of the associate plan. 
It was a period of anxiety with the Prison Society and the other friends and 
advocates of prison reform. Inthe zeal of maintaining the great and fun- 
damental doctrine of the Pennsylvanian theory, some of its champions were 
in danger ot omitting an important element. 

The progress of events indeed showed that the apprehensions of those 
persons were excessive. They influenced a gentleman now living, who is 
one Of the oldest, most experienced, and laborious friends of the Pennsylva- 
vian System, a gentleman whose opinions are uniformly treated with marked 
respect by those who know their value. To secure unanimity on the sub- 
ject of separation, aud to prevent the unhappy results which might flow 
trom a divided action, he allowed himself to yield the question of labour. 
The arguments of the Report, cited below, can no more be attributed to all 
of the signers, than in the case of « parliamentary committee, or that of an 
pe per curtam, can the reasons adduced be considered as the reasons 
ofevery member of the committee or of the court. The writer of the 
reasons in the present instance wasnot Mr. Vaux, nor the other gentleman 
above alluded to. We mention these things, not to prove thereby the opin- 
ions of Mr. Vaux, but that no extrinsic ideas may be permitted to interfere 
with a just view of the case. 

The Report in question was made in the month of January, 1823, by the 
commissioners appointed to superintend the erection of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary ¢ It was addressed to that legislature which was to select between 
the different theories in vogue. The language of the Report itself is cer- 
tainly very perspicuous. After disposing of the question, whether the 
prisoners should be kept separately ur together, it proceeds to define the 
nature of their treatment in that state of physically inactive seclusion which 
it recommends. It says: ‘It is proper here to remark, that the solitary con- 
finement we recommend, is absolute, without any employment, except the 
study of the Floly Scriptures, connected with affectionate religious instrac- 
tion,’ &c. In a subsequent page, it reasons as follows: ‘It is trae that the 
prisoner,while enduring the punishment we recommend, will be unemploy- 
ed, aud his ability for a season may be impaired: yet if he is thereby 
brought to a sound state of morality, and his disposition becomes favourable 
to industry and virtne, he returns to the bosom of society better fitted to 
be useful to himself and the community in which he may dwell.’ (See 
Vol. 1. Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, pp. 262-266 ) No one can mis- 
understand the language of this Report. It expresses a decided opposition 
to the feature of labour, as tending to impair the reformatory effects of soli- 
tude. It was sigued by Thomas Sparks, Thomas Bradford, Jun., James 
Thackara, Roberts Vaux, Michael Baker, Caleb Carmalt, John Bacon, Wil- 





succeed the important memorials of 1801, 1803, 1818, and 182i already 
quoted, as well as the reply which the Society made in the year 1818 toa 
communication from the ‘Society in London for the Improvement of Pri- 
son Discipline.’ Each of these papers, inculcating the same doctrine in re 

gard to /abour as well as to separation, receives, in its turn, a passing com 

mendation. 

The preparation cf this excellent work was undertaken by Mr. Vaux at 

the instance of the Society, which requested it by resolution adopted on the 
llth of July, 1825. 1t 1s worthy of remark, that in this publication Mr. 
Vaux anticipates the law relating to public executions, which was passed 
by the legislature of Pennsylvania eight years afterward. He was, in com- 
mon with the religious society of which he was a member, opposed to the 
desiruction of human life; but he observes, ‘if this awful penalty [the 
death punishment] must be retained, itis worthy of serious inquiry, wheth- 
er it ought not, in every instance, to be visited upon the unhappy culprit 
within the jail yerd. The execution might be safely intrusted to the sheriff 
and his officers, with a commission of twelve judicious citizens, to be es- 
pecially appointed for the parpose by the governor. The dreadful cere- 
mouy would thus be performed with becoming solemnity, and the public 
only know that the victim was launched into eternity by the tolling of the 
bell of the Penitentiary at the moment of the sacrifice.’ Such, very nearly, 
is the mode provided by the act of 1834. 
* In this performance Mr. Vaux appears as the historian of the Society.— 
He dwells, with manifest pride and pleasure, upon the uniformity and con- 
sistency of its course, as developed by a retrospect of its transactions and 
the language of its public documents; and he calls in question (p. 52) the 
adequacy of the reason assigned for not adhering more rigidly, in the old 
prison, to the principle of solitary confinement and hard labour.* 








Bible Association of Friends in America, 1831. 

American Iustitute of Instruction, Boston—Vice- President. 

Pennsylvania State Temperance Society, President ; also President of the 
State Temperance Convention and one of the Vice-Presidents of the United 
States Temperance Convention. 

A Manager of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

Member of the Franklin [nstitute. 

Philadelphia Lying-in Charity—first Vice-President, 1831. 

The Philadelphia Association of Friends for the Instraction of Poor 
Children—one of the originators—a Director aud Secretary of Board for 
three years. 

Honorary member of the British and Foreign School Society, 1318. 

Society for Improvement of Prison Discipline in Great Britain. 1818, 

Corresponding member of the Society of Paris for the Improvement of 
Elementary Instruction, 1318. ; 

Foreign member of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquarians, Copeu- 
hagen, 1830. 

Antiquarian and Historical Society of Illinois, 1828. 

New York fiistorical Society. 

Corresponding member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Antiquarian Society of Massachusetis. 

Maskingum Agricultural Society 

Massachusetts Peace Society, 1819. 

Southwark Library Company. 

* The passage refers*to the old Walnut Street Jail, and is as follows:— 
‘The same cir-urastances have also furnished a pretext for not rigidly car- 
rying into effect the sentence of solitary confinement and hard labour, 
though itis believed that this valuable part of the system has often been 
improperly dispensed with, to the prejudice of the convicts, as the legisla- 
ture never empowered those who governed the prisons, to diminish the 
penalties of the law.’ 

On page 60, Mr. Vaux thus expresses himself with respect to the future 
discipline of the Eastern Penitentiary, then not concluded. 

‘ Each cell is to have a yard, where, or in the celi itself, which is also suf 
ficiently commodious, labour may be performed if it shall be so ordered in 
particular instances.’ 

This phraseology seems to imply that, although in the passage before 
quoted, Mr. Vaux gave his approbation to the union of labour aud separation 
as ‘a valuable part of the system,’ yet he did not at that time anticipate 


liam Davidson. It is certainly a very expressive document, ils preparation 
elaborate, and the occasion important ; bat in the same year in which it ap- 
peared Edward Livingston addressed to Mr. Vaux a letter, dated at New 
York, October 25, 1828, which, because of its importance iu this connexion, 
we shall quote 

Mr. Livingston groups some of the prominent objectiuns to the plan of 
Auburn; not merely to associate employment, but to the degradinz and in- 
human incident of the lash. He opposes to this system the details of the 
discipline which are unfolded in his admirable Penal Code of Louisiana, 
and thus continues: ‘Whether your opinion and mine agree as to those 
details | know not, but Jam swre we do in the utility of seclusion, accom- 
panied by moral, religious, ond scientific instruction, and usefal manual 
labour. 1 was myself deceived by supposing that the repoit of the senate 
[1821] had been adopted as the groundwork of your penitentiary discipline, 
and that absolute solitade, without labour, was to be substituted for your 
present plan. But your verbal explanations have convinced me of my error, 
and [ wonder exceedingly that those in your several instructive pablica- 
tions have not also convinced others the design of the new Philadelphia 
Penitentiary is not to inflict the dreadful punishment of absolute solitude 
without labour and without instruction. This has been improperly as- 
sumed in all the parallels between the Auburn discipline and that of your 
state, and the question has been argued as if the consequence of not takin 
the Auburn plan would be a resort to absolute solitude. as a punishment. 
Towards the close of his comprehensive and forcible epistle, Mr. Livings- 
ton makes this pointed remark: ‘ But I find I am writing a treatise instead 
of a letter, the ouly object of which, when I began it, was to press upon 
you earnestly the importance of persevering in the plan of combining soli- 
tary imprisonment with instruction and labour, (neither of them coerced,) 
as the modes which may most reasonably be expected to produce the end 
we have in view.’ {t ought to be added that, pointed as is the language of 
the reports the commissioners purposely constructed the cells of such a size 
that they might admit of labour within them; thus practically neutralizing 
in part the etfect of their recommendation. But by whomsoever approved, 
and the number of its supporters was small, the report of 1823 dows not ex- 
press or embody the principles of the ancient penitentiary discipline of 
Pennsylvania. The principle of separate labour has ever been kept stea- 
dily in view. This theory has always been maintained with consistent in- 
tegrity by ‘ The Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons,’ and 
the legislature of Pennsylvania has trod in its footsteps. The archives of 
the one, and the statistics of the other, may be confidently appealed to, in 
confirmation of this truth. 

If Mr. Vaux at any time privately entertained the views expressed in the 
report, his error was certainly corrected before the opening of the Eastern 
Penitentiary. The discipline there maintained was uniformly approved by 
him; and itis a pleasing reflection that he lived long enough after it was 
completed to witness the silent demolition, one after another, of those fal- 
lacies with which its theory was assailed by incredulity, ignorance, and 
prejudice, and that its practical operation was every day crowned with new 
triumphs. In a private letter which he addressed to a friend in England, in 
the year 1832, he thus alludes to the Penitentiary: ‘1 am delighted with 
every visit to the prisoners: new testimony being furnished that the system 
isa truly Christian one, aud | verily believe the divine blessing attends the 
institation.’ 

Althongh our allotted space has been exceeded, we cannot conclade 
without adding that our deceased frieud was a man of warm and generous 
impulses, and of enlarged and enlightened philanthropy. We cemmend 
his testimony in behalf of our Penitentiary to those persons who, while he 
lived, vainly sought a confirmativn of their errors in his words and acts. We 





knowledged io be expedient. The next publication cited is more nearly 
in accordance with the views of the Society. 

* This evidentiy implies that the permission to labour (not the exaction of 
labour as in the associate prisons) was to be regulated by the administration. 
{t is so covtrolled at this moment. We punish by depriving the convicts of 
their employment. Whenever labour is permitted (which is in all cases 
except those of sickness or punishment) it is separate, 

+ The Seuate, by resolution of April 24, 1827, had requested from the 
Board a statement of their views ou the subjects embracedgin the Report. 





with confidence so general a permission of labour as was afterwards ac 


See the first number of this Journal, Art. 1., p. 8 
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trust that their false estimate may be corrected by the opinion which expe- 
rience fixed in him; and that the confidence in our system which was ma- 
nifested by him may teach some who, with larger opportunities, still with- 
hold from it their support. 


i 


SAiscellany. 


TO THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


Band of young apostles, 
Teaching love and truth, 
Ye aie come before us, 
In your glorious youth; 
Like a choir of angels, 
Missioned from above, 
To make our souls acknowledge. 
How beautiful is love ! 
Taint of earth I see not 
‘In your clear eyes shine, 
You to me resemble 
Natares ali divine ;— 
Pure, seraphic creatures, 
From some higher sphere, 
Who, but for love and pity, 
Never had been here ; 


. Who, but for a human fellowship, had never shed a tear! 


Band of young apostles ! 
Such to me you seem, 
As | list your singing, 
Ina rapturous dream ; 
Now with choral voices, 
Like to birds in May, 
bes nee Sn tumultuous joy, 
That Winter is away ! 
Now, like angels weeping 
O’er asinner’s bier, 
With their white wings folded, 
And low voices clear ; 
Mourning for the sorrow, 
Which sin has brought on earth ; 
Mourning, that of pity 
Man has made such dearth; 
eaching to the callous world what a soul is worth! 


Band of young apostles, 
Teaching love and truth, 
Onward go, high-missioned, 
In your glorious youth! 
Onward go, God’s Lnesing 
On your path alight ; 
Still lift up your kindred voices, 
As prophets of the Right! 
Onward go, undaunted, 
Heralds of that day 
When all maakind are brothers, 
And War has ceased to slay ! 
-—We have seen and loved you, 
We have pressed your hand ; 
We have blessed you, and we bless 
In your native land ! 
Farewell! God’s angel guide you—ye young and noble band! 





Mr. Bearn’s New ImrrovemMeENts In PHotocrapuy.—Had Lord Byron 
lived in the present day, he would have had doubtless greater warranty for 
his poetic exclumation— 

** This is the patent age of new inventions,” 


than he had when he wrote ‘ Don Juan.’ We live emphatically in the age 
of discovery, and among all the modern inventions most assuredly none can 
bear comparison with photography Arguments applied to an unknown 
science must ever fail of distinctive effects on the general reader. We 
think we shall be able to accomplish more by a simple description of the 
wonderful discovery under notice, than we could possibly effect by any tha 
most elaborate mode of ratiocination. ‘Here, then, is our description. The 
person whose likeness is to be taken, is placed in a chair in the chosen at- 
titude. An instrument, resembling the camera obscura, is presented to the 
person. The image passes through a lens, and is received on a metal plate 
repared in a peculiar manver, aud is there, after the lapse of a few seconds, 
fixed or retained. Thus far the primitive discovery proceeded. But it was 
found that the plate retained but one coloration, and did not succeed in giv- 
ing off the minute semitones so requisite in catching the peculiarities of the 
face, which so frequently depend on those delicate traceries of the human 
physiognomy. The colour, also, was of a death-like bue, repulsive and 
otherwise objectionable, however real the likeness might be taken. Until 
Mr. Beard, by lengthened investigations, repeated experiments, and close 
study, had brought to bear his new improvements, the miniatures, though 
faithful resemblances, found as many opponents as admirers. Mr. Beard’s 
first improvement was to catch the semitones of the face, and thus realize 
the likeness far beyond what the daguerreotype could effectat first. Not 
satisfied with this, he was determined to advance still further, and add co- 
loration. This is his latest, and by far his greatest discovery. The face is 
by the present process provided with its natural hues and tints, and a com- 
m ho entification of the visage is taken off. It may be as well to observe 
that, though the likeness cannot fail to represent the physiognomy under its 
true appearance, yet from nervousness, extreme anxiety to look well, or a 
putting on a new visage for the nonce, to look classical, or clever, or beau- 
tiful, or any other little efforts of vanity that flesh is heir to, that the likeness 
may not, nay, napa | cannot, be a veritable identificaion. We would, 
therefore, caution our friends who may be led by our notice to have their 
miniature taken by the photographic process, from attempting 
‘ To doff light looks and rectify their faces.’ 
The daguerreotype is a faithful transcript of nature, and the slightest ef 
fort ‘eal eave its trace. If the sitter will only fancy himself for a few sec- 
onds perfectly at his case, Mr. Beard will furnish him with a likeness such 
as the most faithful looking-glass will reflect te his own eyes. There is not 
the slightest exaggeration in aught we have affirmed. 
Incexious Rocueny.—The French papers relate the following case of 


ingenious roguery, which, however, is likely to be rewarded in a proper 


way :— About six months back a man, aged 40, of respectable appearance 
and good manners, applied to a pawnbroker in the- Rue des Fossés, Mont- 
martre, to advance money on a set of diamond ornaments of considerable 




































value, which he said belonged to his wife. He stated that he was a dealer 
in lace, but being pressed for funds to meet some bills, he was obliged to 
raise money as he best could. The pawnbroker had the diamonds ex- 
amined by a jeweller, who pronounced them to be of good water, but ob- 
served that the setting was quite old-fashioned. The sum of 4800fr. was 
eventually advanced on them, which the lace-merchant said he should only 
want for aday ortwo. Accordingly, two days after, he returned with the 
money, paid the interest exactly, and got back the jewels, A few weeks af- 
ter he came again, and the same proceedings took place; and, from that 
time forward, the diamonds were pledged once or twice a month, according 
as money was scarce or plentiful with the borrower. Matters went on this 
way for some time, and a sort of inumacy had arisen between the parties, 
when on the 14th of the last month, the excellent customer came as usual, 

resented the diamonds, and received the 4800f. Some days, however, 

aviog elapsed without his appearing as usual, the pawnbroker felt uneasy, 
and sent to his address to inquire it by chance he happened to be unwell ; 
to his great surprise, he learned that no such person lived in the house. He 


_ She Mivion. 


SONG.—BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Have many summers, love, * 
Have | been thine ? 
How many days, my dove, 
Hast thou been mine ? 
Time, like a winged bird, 
When it bends the flower, 
Hath left no mark behind 
To count the hours! 


| 


Some weight of thought, though loth, 
On thee be leaves ; 

Some lines of care round botk, 
Perhaps he weaves : 

Some fears, a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks we half forget 
All else is flown! 


Ah! with what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing ; 

Look, where your children start, 
Like sudden spring ; 

With tongues all sweet and low, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much | owe 
To thee and thine ! 


Inp1an Vocasutary.—To assist such of our readers as may be occasion 

ally at aloss in reading ihe Indian news, irom ignorance of the language, 
We subjoin the meaning of a few words most commoniy in use in the news- 
papers :—Baboo—a Hindoo title, answering to our Esquire; begum— 
princess ; a bangalo—a cottage made of bamboo and mais, with projecting 
thatched roof; coolie—a porter ; cuss—about two miles; -cumberland—a 
sash ; cutlaw—a magistraie ; dak—the post; decoit—a river pirate ; dewan 
— a prime minister, and sometimes an agent; dhoobe—a letter; duoab—a 
tract ef country between two rivers ; dustoor—cusiom ; durbar—the court 
or council; faki—a religious mendicant ; feringee—a European; firman 
—a royal order; ghat—in the east, a landing place—in the west and south, 
a pass of a mouniain, or a mountain range ; guicwar—a sovereign; havil- 
dar—an officer in the army; hooka—a pipe; houdah—a seat on an ele 

phant; hurkaru—messenger ; jagnire—an estate assigned by Government ; 
jungle—-a thicket ; Khelat—an honorary dress; lac—one hundred thousand; 
maharajah—a great king; marabout—a holy man; mahout—an elephant 
driver; mehur—a gold coin, worth sixteen rupees in Bengal; musnud—a 
throne ; nullah—a brook, or small branch of a river; nuzzar—an offering ; 
paddy—rice in the husk; pagoda—Indian temple; peishwa—sovereign ; 
peon—messenger ; pice—a smal! coppercoin; punjaub—five rivers; ranee 
—a princess; ryuat—a peasait; sanib—lord; saces—-a groom; sepoys-— 
native troops ia the British service ; serai—Mussulman place of rest ior 
travellers; serang—a master Of a vessel; singh—a lion; sircar—a head- 
man or minisier; suddur adawlat, and sudder dewannee—courts of justice; 
subahdar—officer of the highest rank in the army ; vakeel—an eavoy; 
vedas—ihe Hindoo Scriptures; wuzeer—prime minister; Zemindar—the 
holder vf a zemindaty, or province. A crore of rupees is a Hundred lacs. 
A rupee is about two shillings. A pice is about the 12th of an anna, or the 
i92nd part of a rupee. 


Tipton —ELoPemeENt at Tiproy.—On Saturday night last Mrs. Morris, 
whose husband keeps a public-house at Park Lane, Tipton, absconded with 
a young man named Forrest, residing in the same place, and whose friends 
are very respectable. ‘The woman’s husband has been for many years de- 
prived of the use of his limbs, and the management of the business ia con- 
sequence devolved upon his wife, whom he married under rather peculiar 
circumstances, about six years ago, in Dudley, the face of the lady forming 
the principal part of her fortune. By preconcerted arrangement, Mrs Mor- 
rig left her home about twelve o’clock at night, having previously packed up 
and deposited in the club room a travelling box, contaiuing, amongst other 
stock for her intended journey, several boitles of spirits and ealables in abun- 
dance, evincing a careful attention to creature wants aud creature comforts. 








inquire into the matter. 


servant having in her absence discovered the lodge room door open, locked 
it, and took the key to her master, thus securing ihe travelling trunk and 
property which it contained. The iady, however, was determined to be off, 
aud with no other clothes than those she had on, she set off with the com- 
panion of her disgraceful flight, taking with her about L.70 and two gold 
watches, the property of her husband. A short distance from the house 
they got intoa gig, which was hired for the purpose, and took the road for 
Dudley, since which no tidings have been heard of the runaways. Mr. 
Morris missed his wife about two hours afier her departure, and at first fear- 
ed that she had been murdered. The poor man was disconsolate for her 
loss, and it was only the following morning that he became convinced of the 
faithlessness of his better-half. 


INCREASING STRENGTH oy THE British Navy.—According to the late 
official returns, it appears there are upwardsof 100 ships ot war now build- 
ing at our different arsenals, among which are no less than 35 steam-fri- 
gates and other war steamers; four 36-gun frigates; ten 50-gun frigates ; 
ten ships of the line, averaging from 80 to 84 guns each—viz., the Aga- 
mernon, the Colossus. the Irresistible, the Majestic, the Meeanee, the 
Brunswick, the Cressy, the Lion, the Mars, and the Sans Pareil; six ships 
of the line of 90 guns each—viz., the Aboukir, the Exmouth, the Princess 
Royal, the Algiers, the Hannibal, and the St. Jean d’Acre; six ships of 
the line, first-rates, of 110 guns each—viz., the Marlborough, the Royal 
Frederick, the Victoria, the Prince of Wales, the Royal Sovereign, and the 
Windesor Castle ; and lastly, the Roya! Albert, of 120 guns. 


Women tue Best Lerrer-Writers;— Women are in general far better 
correspondents than men; but then they have more time. The latter write 
from out the world of busy life, pregnant with incident and event; the 
former from the little word of their own hearts, made up of sentiment and 
affection. ‘I do not know how it is,’ said a young sailor to his sister, ‘ but 
you girls can uctually make a long letter out of nothing at all ; while I, who 
ought to have so much to say and tell, find the greatest difficulty in collect- 
ing materials for a few pages.’ Collecting materials, that’s the very thing— 
a letter ought to come naturally. D’Israeli seems to be of the same opinion. 
‘ A she correspondent for my money,’ observes he, in his usual quaint off- 
hand manner, ‘ always provided she does not cross.’ Men deal less in ideal- 
ities; they dash into a subject at once, and have done with it, giving their 
opinion on most topices, without circumlocution, and with a lordly air of su- 
periority, as though the matter was from that moment a settled thing — 
Their letters sparkle over with the most brilliant wit, or are tull of a deli- 
cate flattery that must needs be irresistinle—at least they think so. There 
are, however, exceptions to every geueral rule; and most of us can name 
some such, with a mingling of pride and reverence.—Dudlin University 
Magazine. 

Curtous Raipway Moves: No. 1.—A certain worthy knight, who had 
figured as a provisional committeeman, finding that the external air was 
prejudicial to his health, contrived to keep within doors. Being a man of 
property, a certain creditor to the company was very desirous ot a little of- 
fering, and his agent contrived the following ingenious mode. He directed, 
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She then proceeded to the house of Forrest, and having signalised the gen- ! 
tleman by throwing peats at his window, he hurried down stairs, encoun- | 
tering his father, who had become alarmed at the noise, and had got up to | 
The son said he would see all right, and having : be 


got clear off the premises, both returned to Mr. Morris’s house, where the | 








per post, a registered letter, for which, of course, the gentleman sigred the 
printed receipt, believing it to contain, perhaps a check, or something va- 
luable. On opening it, to his surprise, he found it to be a writ for about 
£30. The gentleman could not he!p laughing heartily at the cleverness of 
the trick. Postmen are thus raised io the rank of agents ir the legal! pro- 
fession.—Anotuer Move, No, 2.—-An allotte: having been served with a 
writ, instead of entering an appearance to it, he took out a Judge’s sum- 





then took the goods to the head establishment of the Mont-de-Pieté, where, 
on their being examined, he was at once informed that the stones were 
false; nay, more, three other sets of ornaments, precisely similar, were 
shown him, by means of which other persons in the business had been 
similar\v tricked. Search was immediately made for the adroit knave,and 
at last the workman who had made the several false sets was discovered. 


mons, to be furnished with the names, present residences, and designations 
of the seventy-six parties to the writ. ‘This being a poser, the solicitor of 
the company called on the ailottee, and informed him he should abandon the 
action. ‘ No,’ said the other, ‘I cannot allow that, unless all my expenses 
of every sort and kind are paid.’ The demand was, it is almost unnecessary 
to add, complied with.— Herapath’s Journal. 
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determined to adjourn to the Boot, a public-house about half-way between 
Curwen and Bala, to have an ample meal. As the company was rather 
numerous, and the house but a small one, mine host was, for a short time, 
nonplussed where to obtain a room of sufficient dimensions in which to ac- 
commodate the party. At length a bright idea strack him—the Indepen- 
dent chapel, at the back of the house, would be exactly the thing. ‘No 
sooner thought than done.’ Our jolly puss-bunters were soon snagly seated, 
and doing ample justice to the broiled beef, &c., that had been hastily got 
ready to satisfy their hanger. It was observed that there might have been 
amore devout, but never a more earnest, congregation in the place than 
the one assembled on this extraordinary occasion —Carrarvon Herald. 


Cuitp Cnoxep BY 4 Pea.—On Tuesday last, a tittle boy, scarcely two 
years old, living near Crumpsall, not far trom Manchester, had a few 
given to it by its mother to play with, when, it appears, the little thi 
swallowed one, and immediately exhibited symptoms of choking. The 
child was immediately taken to a surgeon, who fearing that, from its diffi- 
culty in breathing, it would die if something was not done, made an in- 
cision into the child’s throat, and inserted a flexible tube for the purpose of 
enabling the little sufferer tu breath, but all this was of little avail, for the 
child died in about an hour afterwards. Upon examining the region of the 
throat and wind pipe, on tne following morning, a pea was found firmly 
fixed in the larynx. 


The Times of yesterday week was published with a supplement the full 
size of the principal sheet, and contained 1,941 advertisements, the duty oa 
which would be £145 11s. 6d.; which, added to £125, the stamp duty cn 
30,000 copies, the average daily circulation, gives £270 11s. 6., as the con- 
tribution of the Times of yesterday week to the revenue of the country. 


_ Atlength, we hope we see a probability ef the Retirement question be- 
ing brought to a close, Sir Robert Peel having stated in the House, a few 
days since, that the financial measures would be likely to be brought before 
Parliament immediately atiter the Corn question had been disposed of in the 
House of Commons; and as Mr. Corry has said that the Retirement measure 
would be commenced with the Navy Estimates, we may now confidently 
expect it in a very short period. 


A Frencu Lecenp.—A French theatre is being built at Algiers. The 
first piece will be a popular story, which has been making a great noise for 
years in the Freuch papers, called ‘ La Prise d’ Abd-el-Kader.’ Rumour 
attributes the invention to Marshal Bugeaud.— Punch. 


Why isa beehive like a bad potatoe? Because one’s a bee-holder and the 
other a spec-tator. 
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EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, 

bnd for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period, 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 

1 Year. | 
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or the lives of others, 


The payment of premiums may 




















\ | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
14 \¢ 72 26 1 07 38 i 43 ou 1 
15 0 77 27 | 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 | 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 131 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 1 090 | 31 1 32 48 189 55 2 32 
20 091 32 1 33 44 190 56 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 191. 57 2 w 
22 0 95 34 135 46 1 92 58 2 4 
23 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 3 3% 
25 1 00 {| 87 1 43 49 1 95 4 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which Ia 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irrecdeemable for 1 year, 4per 


cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. tor 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 
When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn, W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company 


David S. Kennedy 

Stephen Allen, 

John R. Townsend, 

Henry Brevoort, 

Joun Johnston, 

Augustus James, 

George Griftin, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Hooker, 

John D. Van Buren. 
CuaARLes C, PALMER, Secretary. 
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John Greig, 
William Bara, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suares 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 








N UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street.—The 
Company offers the following advantages to the pablic. 
Lives ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
I'he premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and § in a secured note at 12 months 
aring 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is liable beyond the amountof his premium. 
A married woman may insure the life of her hecbund 
creditors, 
There willbe an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually im cash, 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company 4 of 


script. 
DIRC TORS. 
Robert L. Patterson, 
Thomas B. Segur, 
Guillaome Merle, 
Edward Anthony, 
Wm. M. Simpson, 
Lewis C, Grover 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President 


free from any demands of his 


the amount of Vv eir 


Seth Low, 

Wm. A. F. Pentz, 

Henry McParlan, 

Chas. S. Macknett, | 
John A. Underwood, 

Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary 
JOS. L. LORD, A 
JAMES STEWART, M. D 


(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 3 o’clock. 
RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delightfully {ragrant preparationor the 


Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. [tis an unfailing preventative of bald- 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss witha tendency to curl, and is the only known specifie 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms. 

CautTion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel} 
on which are the words *‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,’ surrounded by a combination o 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oi 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an arometic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepa- 
ratioa ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens ihe breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents for Messrs. 
Rowlans & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 
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IGH_SCHOOL OF MONTREAL,—Directors.—The Honourable George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, - William 
. 








Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., 
moine, sq., Dr. Campbell, W. C. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier 
Esq., John Young, Esq. 


Secretary and Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M.A., 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Edinburgh.) Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. S. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consisis of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. Atthe 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH.- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. " 

The Preparatory Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
taught READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and GEOGRAPHY. | 

Tre Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for the 
Preparatory, £6. One half payable at the openiug of the School after the Summer Holi- 


days, and the other half pees the ist of February. . . 
A Pupil entering the School between theregular terms, will be charged forthe Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 


Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. : 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 

‘There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes ar- 





distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 
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He declared that they had been ordered trom him for theatrical representa- 
tion, and that he had not felt the slightest suspicion that anything wrong 
was intended. In consequence of indications coming from this workman, 
a more active search was instituted, and on Wednesday, the soi-disant lace- 


dealer was arrested at Rouen, when on his way to England.’ 


Proxunciation or Inptan Proven Names.—l. All names ending 


‘an’ have the accent on the last syllable, and the ‘an’ is sounded ~ 
The 
same remark applies to words terminating in ‘ a>’—thus the river Chenad 
is sounded Chunawd with the first syllable rapidly uttered, and the full 


the Scotch ah, or nearly aw, thas Moultan is pronounced Multawn. 


weight of the sound on the ‘aud.’ ‘ Punjawb’ is another illustration. 











Compounds of the words Feroze have the accent on the syllable ‘oze,’ no 
on ‘poor’ or ‘shah,’ as one often hears it. 


Bot “Sheek or Syke. 


Ferozepoor must be uttered in 
three syllables. 3. ‘J’ has the sound of ‘ee’—Sikh is pronounced ‘ Seek,’ 


o'clock in the morning; 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


in 
from the General Post Office the same night. 


within a circle of three miles of the General Post Office. 
9 


t | previous night. 








ImportaNT Post Orrice Norice.—By a notice just issued we learn that 
in fature there will be ten deliveries of letters in London daily, and the dis- 
patches will be made at the following hours —At eight, ten, and twelve 
and at one, two, three, four, five, six, and eight 

Letters fur the country districts, posted before 
three o'clock in the afternoon, will be delivered the same evening; and 
those posted before five o’clock will be delivered withiu a circle of six miles 
Letters for the last delivery 
must be posted before six o’clock, and this delivery includes all places 
Letters intended 
fcr the first delivery in the morning must be posted by eight o’clock the 


A DissENTING Cuaret Usep ror a StraNce Purpose.—A few days 
ago, after a splendid run with the harriers of the Hon. E. Ward, of Crogen 
the appetite of the Nimrods getting keen from the air of the hills, it was 


duct. 
‘The Rector, Second Mi i Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
| , Second Master, and Mr. Phillips D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
ablst 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receivin 


Montreal, September 21. 1944. 


: g 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known — Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on band, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 


Double Damascus Barrel 2en ; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points; Cali- 
raphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Ibert, 
ueen’s Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 

each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Mt ge Pen, and the Cro- 

ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
ot point, admirably suited to light and rapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention at pprciasee 
sclicited b HENRY JESSOP, ee 91 y See Poy a of Gold street. 
CAN: ale: ; imes find a good assortment for sale by 
— a. dealers will at all ti Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal 


R in general, that he has removed trom his residence in Mercer street. to No. 2 Union 
Piace, where he will continue in bis professional duties of giving lessons on the Piano 
Forte and in Singing. 56 3m 


EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ begs to announce to his friends and the public 
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Che Albion. 
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POLITIC 


————————— -_ — ——— 
IRELAND. 
From the last number of the Foreign Quarterly. 
e * . * * 
ABSENTEEISM. 


"Iris proposed to examine, in detail, each of these views as the pugs 
ly means of developing = causes of ireland’s continued misery ; and we 
i)) take them in their order. . 
“i first, as to the were | = ‘ Absenteeism’ isthe root of the poverty and 
hedness of the Irish people. ied 
wis mach to be phew y that tew men take a comprehensive and eg 
manlike view of great questions, Having discovered one evil, or one good, 
too many fasten upon that evil or that good, confine their view to it, a 
tiate solely upon it, can See nothing ulterior to tt, and persuade themse a 
at ast that the evil is unmitigated and monstrous, and that its a S 
alone will remedy every mischiet; or that the good (if it be a goo D8 
worth the sacrifice of every other consideration to attain. Did politicians 
of this stamp take into account other circumstances and their bearings = 
the good, or the evil, they would often find, that the evil was not so gt cra 
nor the good worth every sacrifice. ; This trath, however, is 100 0 ~te 
for practical rather than theoretical illustrati.n. This couatry -y wo i - 
fering from a very recent practical proot, that a vasily — vo “- 
not worth the sacrifice it paid for it. Who does not ace nell - hen 
quent philippics of Brougham, a Sturge, anda Thompson, oo , A, A 
rors and evils of slavery. ‘Emancipate the slave,’ it was — ~ " * . 
as a {reeman he will repay you forthe sacrifice, not only peed sarap e 
for your justice, but, with the energy of a freeman, he wi Sal — the 
value of yoar colonies.” We do not tor a moment deprecate t an See e sa- 
crifice ; Lut did we not over-rate the good? The enthusiasts —_— neat 
slavery juiged of the negro’s nature as they did of their ae: “y ~— 
one most important consideration, which must tell on the result of t “4 
measure,—to consider the character of the people with whom they were dea , 
ing; and that measure now stands forth a monument of the Boule — 
ity of England and a lasting mark of misjudging folly. The a aave 
been emancipated, they will no longer work, and our W est Indian culonies 
are well nigh in ruin. Thus it is with regard to the cry raised respecting 
absenteeism. It is looked upon by many as the monster evil of Ireland, 
which it removed Ireland must prosper. It is unquestionably a great evil; 
but is it not overrated? To estimate the evi) correcily we must define iu 
what it consists ‘The majority who hold this opinion look at it solely as 
an economic evil; they have ascertained, of as-umea that the amount of 
rents sent to Irish absentee proprietors is the enormous sum of 4,500 ,000/. 
¢ Look at this drain on the country,’ they exclaim, ‘how can Ireland pros- 
per under it! To obtain this sum the food of Ireland is seat to your country, 
andthe money for which the food is sold is then sent to these absentees 
This is what renders the people poor and wretched.’ Others, more discri- 
minating, do not take for granted the asseriion that ail the money sent to 
absentees is therefore lust to Lreland because of their absenterism, and begin 
to examine into the probable expenditure of that sum, supposing the ab- 
seutees to be resident landlords in Ireland. When they then find 'hat about 
a third of the resident landlords’ incomes is spent in Irish produce which is 
consumed by them aad their establishments, and therefore does not furiher 
benefit the irish oation, and that that same produce would have been sold 
at the same price to Eng ish buyers, if not purchased by these resident 
Irish landlords, and theretore that the peasantry who sold the produce are in 
the same position, the dem’nd being equal—when they find this, they ar- 
rive at the necessary inference that one-third of the absentee drain cannot 
be set down as an injury to Ireland. Because whether the landlord eats bis 
bread and beef in Iretand and pays tor the produce there, or ea's in Eng- 
lanc, and Euglish buyers buy it tor him from Ireland, it can make little 
difference io Ireland ; tor in either case Ireland is paid tor her produce, and 
in either case the produce is consumed. ‘There is no pretence for saying 
that the ebsence o: the landlords creates a want of demand for produce in 
Ireland, for there is a market in this country for all the produce she knows 
how to raise. This view of the subject is, however, reudered so clear by 
Mr. Foster, ‘ The Times Commissioner,’ that we cannot forbear quoting 
his remarks ou the subject. He says at page 612:— 

‘ But we are told that Ireland exhibits the strange anomaly of a country 
exporting food whilst her people starve. It is only because the manufac- 
ture happens to be food, that we thiuk it strange the people should starve 
who manufacture it Itdoes not strike us as so strange that people should 
starve who manafacture cottons, or silks, or stockings. Yet where is the 
difference in the two cases? Both are manufactured by labour, and it is 
for his labour only that the labourer seeks to be paid. It he be paid for his 
labour, no matter what the manufacture is,—whether corn, or cattle, o1 
cottons. be can live; and it can make no earthly difference to the labourer 
whether his 6s. or 10s. a week are earned in manufacturing corn or Cotton. 
Itis the 6s. he wants, and on the 6s. that he lives. Does Ireland give away 
that food which she exports? No, she sellg it; and she sells it for its value. 
Well, with the value she can re-purchase the food—or would she have both 
value and food? Ireland exporis so many quarters of grain, and so much 
stock. These are her manufactures. Manchester exports so many bales o{ 
cottons and siks, which are her manufactures. Both want food, and both 
want clothing; and both resort to acommon medium of exchange—namely, 
money ; and the manufactures of both represent so much labour, The Ker- 
ry peasant says,— ‘ My labour bas manufactured ten quarters of wheat, 
worth 50s. a quarter, and ten firkins of butter, worth 80s. the firkin ; give 
me 25/. for my wheat, and 40/. for my butter, and you may pay me for my 
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tenants, and for which they have this L.250 to pay, surely, if they pay it for 
rent, itis all the same to them, so far as regards this L.250, whether their 
landiord is resident or not, for, in either case, having paid it, they are the 
L,250 poorer.’ 

Suppose each absentee thus to spend abont athird of his income in the 
purchase of produce which he consumes, we thus at once diminish by one- 
third the amount of the evil of the absentee drain, whatever that drain may 
be. Another third of this alleged drain is thus disposed of by Mr. Foster. 
He says at page 617 :—* We come then, to examiue the remaining portion of 
4 resident landlord’s expenditare in Ireland, and we shail see how much of 
that goes to the benefit of the Irish nation by promoting Lrish manufactures. 
How much of this clothing is made in Ireland? His hat comes from Lon- 
don ; his coat from the west of England; part of his boots from France ; so of 
his gloves; his stockings from Nottingham; his watch from England or 
Geneva. How much of his lady’s clothing has been manufactured in [re- 
land? Her bonnets, shoes, gloves, and silk and satin dresses, most of them 
are of Freach manufacture ; her morning dresses the produce of Manchester 
or Glasgow ; her jewellery from every part of the world. How many of the 
luxuries of life which have become necessaries to him are of Lrish manufac- 
ture? His wines—his champagne, hock, claret, port, sherry, Madeira—all 
are the produce of foreign countries. So are his tea, coilee, sugar, and to- 
bacecvs How much of his household furniture is the produce of lreland 2 
His mahogany and rosewood chairs and tables, their morocco leather seats, 
their cotton coverings, the chandeliers of his rooms, the oil and wax he 
burns, the marble of iis chimney-piece, his fire-range, the expensive pic- 
tures on bis walls, his books—all are the produce of English or foreign in- 
dustry, which, resident, just the same as absent, he must and will have, and 
to pay for which Irish food, that is her manafactures, must eqaaily be ab- 
stracted. The money actually required for the purchase of these )uxuries 
and necessaries may be fairly set down at one-third more of his income; and 
this third, though resident, does not benefit the manufactures of the Irish na- 

lion, but encourages the industry of foreigners. It would unly do the same 

if he were an absentee. This third, therefore, of absentee income must also 

be deducted from the absentee payments which, it is alleged, drain and im- 

poverish Ireland. 

The remaining residue of one-third of this alleged absentee-drain is stil] 

again (urther reduced by the expenses of educating children as fashion and 

custom dictate, in Eagland or abroad, and in layiug by a provision for young- 

er children and fortanes of daughters. Inasmuch, as these sums would be 

equally abstracted from the possibility, or at least the probability of benefit- 

ing the Irish nation, if the landlord were resident, they must be deducted 

from the economic mischief he entails on Ireland, as an abseutee By these 

means, the assumed sum of L.4,500,000 of [rish absentee drain, has been 

reduced, in the apparently fair estimation of this author, to something less 

than L.1,000,000. These, however, are rough calculations: but whether 
closely estimated or not, they are sufficient to suow that to assume the whole 
amount of reats paid by Ireland to absentees, to be Jost to Ireland because 
of their absenteeism, is a fallacy; but a part of that sum—a serious amount 

Lis trae, is lust. As counter-balancing this evil, Mr. Foster shows the 
amount of employment given in England to Irish resident labourers, to be 
fairly estimated at upwards of L.5,000,000 and seems tu argue pretty con- 
clusively, that if L 5,000,000 worth of labour be given in England to the 
m.li.ion of lrish who reside there, it is, to say the least of it, a full equiv- 
alent for the million’s worth of labour which the million absiracted trom 
lreland, and lost to that country, in absentee rents, would pucchase, 

But this argument about absenteeism is really worth litle, unless we as- 
sume that Ireland has no otiet possible means of employing to profit her 
starving people, who want, therefore, by so much, the employment which 
the abstracted million would give, inincreased demané for articles for which 
there is now no market. But can weassume this? Inmipossible. Itis but 
the other day, that a paper was laid on the table of the House cf Commons, 
by command, showing that for the linen manufactures and agricultural 
wants of this country, about L.6,000,000 worth of flax and fiax-seed is an- 
nually imported from abroad, to meet our demands. It is shown, that if 
Irish flsx to this amount were obtainable, it would have a preference in the 
market, as being of a better and finer texture ; and, therefore, as producing 
a better and finer, and more durable fabric. Every L.1 worth of this im- 
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ported flax aud seed might be grown in Ireland? Why is it not grown ? 
W hat have absentees to do with the prevention of it? 

Fiax grows abundantly in [relaud, and it is the most profitable crop the 
farmer can cultivate. There are 3,000,000 of waste acres in Ireland capa- 
ble of growing it, which grow nothing; there are people enough iu all 
couscience there doing nothing, and ready to employ in its cultivation; and 
there is a demand and market for every Lib. of flax they can grow. Eng- 
land wants it. Why isit not grown? Here is a pusitive drain on the coun- 
try of 6,000,000/. tur flax, absolutely lost, for every 12. of the 6,000.000/. 
might be created and saved to the country, by the industrious cultivation 
of this amount of flax. Talk of absentee drain afcer thist The drain of 
laziness and apathy, and want of enterprise in this one respect, is of more 
mischief to Ireland in an economic sense, than the highest estimate of the 
absentee drain can amount to twice over every year. 

But absenteeism is an evil, a great evil, and its chief mischief is well 
pointed out by Mr. Foster. He says:— 

‘No doubt absenteeism does entail some considerable amount of want 
of employment which would be otherwise given by indirect as we!l as by 
direct means—as in servants, &c. Bat the chief evils arising from absen- 
teeism are the absence of the laudlord’s moral injluence and example from 





labour, and I intend to spend the money you give me in paying my rent and 

urchasing my subsistence.” The Manchester manufacturer says,—“ My 

bour and skill have manufactured ten pieces of cotton, worth 50s. a piece, 
and ten pieces of silk, worth 80s. a piece ; give me 25/1 for my cottons, and 
401. for my silks, and you pay me for my labour and skill, and I intend to 
spend the money you give me in paying my rent, paying for materials, and 

urchasing my subsistence.” Where is the difference between the two? 
Either of them with the money in his pocket for bis manufacture, whatever 
it may be, has so many quarters of wheat and so mapy firkins of butter in 
his pocket, or so many pieces of silks and cottons, as the money stands the 
representative value for. And as for ‘‘ anomaly,” surely the anomaly is fully 
as great to see, as is unhappily too often the case, in such a town as Man- 
chester, for instance, poor creatures half-clothed and perishing of cold in the 
middle of a town which clothes the whole world.’ 


FLAX AND FLAX SEED. 


After showing that the value of the grain alone exported from Ireland to 
England amounts to about 5,000,000/. a year, leaving out of question the 
value of provisions exported, which is estimated at 1,200,000/. and the ex- 
ports of flax and linen, which are estimated at the value of 3,000,000/. ; 
Mr. Foster continues :— 

‘So that por, miserable, ever-complaining Ireland receives from Eng- 
land from 4.000,0002. to 5,000,0002. sterling yearly, in exchange for these 
articles of produce alone, to say nothing about pigs, cows, sheep, butter, 
porter, and flax—vas! quantities of all which articles England purchases 
from her. Thesimple tact is, that obtain the money—the common medium 
of exchange—and you obtain whatever money will purchase Money re- 
presents every thiag ; and it is worse than folly to talk about England con- 
suming the food of Ireland, so long as Ireland takes care to be well paid 
for it. 

* With regard, too, to the money sent to absentees residing in England 
or elsewhere, there is a very prevalent fallacy, which passes for wisdom, 
and which is put forth as one of the chief arguments to show the “ injustice 
of England to Ireland” It is said the Irish peasant sends his produce to 
England, and tle money he gets for it he sends also to his landlord in Eng- 
land ; therefore he is deprived of both produce and money. One really feels 
almost ashamed to find it necessary to expose such a fallacy. The Irish 
peasant cannot have both his goods and the value of his goods in money ; he 
therefore cannot lose both. Suppose a resident landlord of an income of 
{say} L.1000 a year will require for the consumption of his stables [say ]} 
L.100 worth of oats, straw, and hay, and for the consumption of ns house 
[say] L 150 worth of corn and batter, and that this L..250 worth of agricul- 
tural produce he consumes in Lreland on bis estate, and buys it direct from 
his tenants, what is the fact with regard to this produce which the tenants 
sell to him? They part with their L.250 worth of produce to their land- 
lord, who consumes u, and take in exchange for it L.250, and they then pay 
the L.250 to their landlord for rent Thus, in the same way, the landlord, to 
use this silly argument, gets both their prodace and money ; the fact being 
simply, that he gets so much money for rent, and for that money he gives 
them the use of so mach Jand, which is worth the rent paid for it. Now, 
what earthly ditlerence can it make to these tenants, so far as this L.250 
worth of produce is concerned, whether the landlord's steward pays them 
L 250 for it at “ the castle,” or a Liverpool or London agent or buyer pays 
them the L.250 for it at the next market-town? In both cases the tenauts 
part with their produce for L.250; in both cases the produce is taken from 
them for consumption; and whether it is eaten at “the castle,” or in Eng- 
land, ur goes to the bottom of the sea, it is all the same to the tenants—they 
bave the value of it in their pockets. And inasmuch as the landlord, wheth- 


his neighbourhood—the absence of a superior mind capable of leading, 
directing, and instructing. These are great evils, and the evils of absen- 
teeism. 

Let us, then, estimate this mischief at its trae worth—as a considerable 
economic evil ; but as most injurious in a moral and social point of view. 
Sull, it is but aningredient of mischief. And as sach we ought only to esti- 
mate it. 


THE MIDDLEMAN. 


A far greater drain than arises from absenteeism is the drain of unprofit- 
able consumption which is going on in all parts of Ireland. The wealth of 
a nation depends on the same causes as conduce to the wealth of individuals, 
namely, the production of more articles of exchangeable value tian are con- 
sumed, and the accumulation of the overplus. No individual can get rich 
who consumes all he creates; nor cana nation which parsues the same 
course. Now all men consume produce of an exchangeable value ; but all 
do not create produce of an exchangeabie value. In proportion as you in- 
crease the number of those who do not create, but consume produce, in 
like proportion do you tend to the impoverishment of a nation. Bat if you 
multiply the non-creating and consuming class t. such an extent that they 
swallow up the surplus produce beyond the consumption of the class that 
creates produce, you necessarily keep that class poor, and youhave the spec- 
tacle of the non-creating class swallowing up the wealth of the nation and 
consuming it, and the nation necessarily remaining steeped in poverty. 
And such is the spectacle which Ireland now presents. The landlords, as a 
class, are a non-producing class. They help to consume the surplus pro- 
duce created by the working class. This is an evil; but iv a properly 
constituted society it is more than compeusated by the good which ought to 
flow from their superior direction, guidance, and information. ‘They are as 
the head to the limbs of the body. ‘The limbs have the labour ol carry- 
ing the head, and of doing all the creative work which shail support both 
themselves and the head ; but without the direction of the head ihe greaiest 
exertions of those limbs are fruitless, Butin Ireland you have the spec- 
tacle of those heads being indefinitely multiplied, whilst at the same lime 
they do pot perform the duty of heads ; they do not direct and guide the 
limbs, bu. simply oppress with their useless load = If you have one land- 
lord, who exactsa fourth of the pruduce for the rent of his land ; but who 
aids, and guides, and instructs his tenants in return jor consuming that 
tourth of their produce, even the tenants profit by tals social union of in- 
terests, more than the value of that portion of their surplus produce 
which they pay for their land. They live well on the residue of the 
produce, improve, increase their produce by the Instruciion they receive, 
and accumulating the surplus become wealthy. ‘nis is simply the history 
of a nation’s prosperity. If however, a tenant, instead of so cultivating his 
land, subleis it in smaller patches to under tenants, and exacts” another 
fourth of the produce of the land as his rent jand by an injadicicus 
lease against the superior landlord, sets that landlord at defiance; you then 
have the spectacle of the directicn of the superior mind—ot the head re- 
moved from the working limbs, which are !eft io work uudirected, whilst 
they are compelled to bear two burdens, the superior bead, which is now 
but lumber to them, and an inferior head, which has usurped its place. 
But it, as in the extraordinary spectacle in Ireland, you find these in- 
ferior tenants again not culivating the soil but imitating their inferior land- 
lord—ihe midd/eman over them, and themselves becoming so many ‘ middle- 
men,’ and renting out their land in small patches to mere labuniers, ex- 
acting another fourth of the produce for their rent, and incapable oi giv- 
ing any useful direction in return, what is the necessary cunsequence % 
That the producers—those who create wealth, are deprived of three-fourths 





er a resident or an absentee, expecis the rent of his land which he lets to his 








of their produce, instead of one-fourth, to pay three rents instead of one renth, 
and those three rents divided among many landlords are consumed and do 
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not increase the wealth of the nation, by accumulating as surplus produce ; 
the nation therefore continues poor: and the wealt producers—the la- 
bourers of the soil, without intelligent direction, do not improve in the 
science of cultivation, and the one-fourth of the produce which remains to 
them after the payment of the three rents for the land is barely sufficient to 
support life. ‘They, therefore, are wretchedly poor, 


Such is the ‘ middleman’ system in Ireland. The butk of the people— 
the labourers of the soil—are reduced to the greatest poverty by the vari- 
ons rents extracted from them; being undirected, they do not improve 
either the system of cultivation or their own condition. and the numerous 
‘ middlemen’ as well as landlords, subsisting on rent,—consuming the sur- 
plus produce of the nation and creating nothing,—consume the wealth of 
the nation, and the whole nation is, therefore, steeped in poverty. On this 
subject, the volumes of evidence relating to Ireland are fall. It isa mon- 
strous evil, which has never been sufliciently pointed out. Mr. Foster’s 
book indeed makes frequent allusion to the suldact, but does not fully ex- 
amine into it; and it is to be regretted that one of his letters was not de- 
voted to this subject. ie has, however, compiled a very valuable appen- 
dix of evidence on the mischiefs arising from the sytem of ‘ middlemen; 
and in one of his last letters he thus briefly alludes to this subject, with a 
recommendation which deserves and calls for consideration: ‘ Of what use, 
says he, ‘is the middleman? if he usurps the place of landlord, whilst, in 
reality he is not laudlord; give reality to his position; compel him to be- 
come landlord, or to give up his position. ifhe take the place of an extor- 
tioner, and as an idle drone consumes the surplus produce—the wealth and 
capital uf the community—extinguish him ; put an end by law to his abili- 
ty to continue todo so. In fact, create a valuable middie class by prohib- 
iting absolately all sub-letting, aud thus compel the middleman either to 
purchase the fee, or become, as in England, a working farmer of the lands 
which he holds, finding capital, and intelligence, and skill to employ and 
direct labour on his lands. What would be thought in Saffolk, for instance, 
ot any man who should go there and take a dozen farms, as Mr. O’Connell 
does in Kerry, and sub-let them to small tenants, and at three times the rent 
which he himself paid, he doing nothing but receive the rents? It would 
not be borne; but, if borue, it would soon make Suffolk what the farms 
of Mr. O'Connell are now—an abode of wretchedness and neglect.’ (p. 
592.) 

ARGUMENT FROM PAST MISRULE. 


Secondly, let us consider how far ‘ the oppression of England,’ the want 
of an extended franchise, and a national Parliament, have to do with the 
present misery of Ireland. 

In [reland itis a prevailing fashion to attribute every thing to bygone mis- 
rule. Point out the want ot industry of the people, their exertionless con- 
teutment, their want of care, and forethought, and order, and you are met 
with some such ejaculation as this, ‘ Ah, it is a sad consequence of oppres- 
sion. Look at the old {rish penal code, when an Irish Catholic could net 
possess a horse above the value of 5/. without the fear of having its pur- 
chase demanded for that sum! Look at the cruelties of Cromwell; and 
above ail, look back to the time of Elizabeth!’ Any Englishman who, as 
an excuse for instances of English backwardness and barbarism, where 
such instances can be found, should use exculpatory language like this, would 
only be thought fitted for a strait-waistcoat and the asylums of Hanwell or 
ot Bedlam. The influence of tradition, of history of the past, and of the 
stores of our fathers, may have and no doubt have, some effect upon the 
passious and feelings of the existing generation. But what is the effect ? 
The history of high achievements makes a man proud of the name of 
his country, and determined that so far as in him lies, that name shall not 
be sullied. The relation of a past defeat makes a man determined, should 
the opportunity again arise for his country to retrieve the dishonour, to do 
his best to aid it. The memory of a past oppression makesa man feel hap- 
py in its present non-existence, aud determined to uphold his freedom,— 
This is the spirit with which Englishmen look on pas: history. But what 
would be thought of the Englishman who excused an act of political venali- 
ty, or any actof cringing servility, or of outrage, with the exclamation, ‘Ah, 
sir, itis the unhappy result of past political corruption’—the old rotten 
boroughs are to blame for this venality; and, as for the cringing servility 
aud wny slavish vices, it is only necessary to go back to the time of the 
Charleses to trace the reasou of that, for it wasonly in the twelfth year of 

the reign of Uharles IL. that serfdom by law was put an end to in England. 
Before that period the bulk of the people of England were ‘ villeins’ ap- 
purtenaat orin gross. The ‘ villein appurtenant’ was sold with the land to 
which he belonged as a slave. The ‘ villeinin gross’ was a personal slave 
attached to, and belonging to, the person of the lord of the soil. These un- 
happy peop'e could own uo property, whatever they accumulated their lord 
might seize—they were almost out of the pale of the jaw, and at one time 
their lord ceuld murder them with impunity. Such being then the unhap- 
py condition of the bulk of the English population, how can you wonder 
that such a tree, though uprooted now, should not have shed some fruit, and 
that fruit you now see in these rerunants of slavish vices. And as to the 
| outrages, look at the wars of the Roses They inculeated outrage.’ What 
would be thought of the Englishman who should speak thus? Yet this is 
this kind of argument which you now see in favour in Ireland 

No: man is not formed by tradition, The youngest ot us remember the 
rotten boroughs, and what influence have the rotten boroughs on us now ? 
We are ‘creatures of habdit.’ Our natural inclinations may be moulded 
and swayed by perpetual and persevering habit, but we are not to be 
turned to either industry or laziness, to honesty and boldness, or to fraud 
and cunning and cringing servility, by the stories of seven centuries ago. 
To be whining perpetually about the past, is a certain proof of imbeci- 
lity, This view of the cause of [reland’s wretchedness has been adopted 
by M. Beaumont, and is one of the errors into which we think that author 
has fallen. He says: * The lrishman exhibits the man whom tyrap1y has 
endeavoured to corrupt during seven centuries ’* Seven centuries! Why, 
what was the Irishman seven centuries ago? The translator of M. Beau- 
mobt bas appended the tol!owing note to that author’s account! of Ireland’s 
early history: ‘Jn the list of 178 monarchs of the Milesian line, enume- 
rated by Irish historians, only forty-seven died natural deaths ; seventy-one 
were slain in battle, and sixty murdered.’t The outrages and. violence 
which disgrace Ireland, it would appear were no less a feature in Ireland 
pg the ‘seven centuries’ of oppression began, than they are at this 

ay. 

It we go back to a more recent period, and lessen the ‘ seven centuries’ 
by two, we find in an old and authentic history of the habits of the [rish 
p2ople, ‘ Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary,’ published in 1617, the author describ- 
ing the mineral wealth, and the fertility of the land, and the great plenty 
of fish on the coasts, the profiting by which, he siys, is ‘hindered by the 
inhabitacts’ barbarousness, makiug them apt to seditions, and so unwilling 
to enrich their prince and their country; and by their slothfulness, which is 
| so singular as they hold it baseness to labour; and by their poverty not 

being able to bear the charge of such works.’ He says further on: ‘So 
the Irish might in all parts have abundance of excellent sea and fresh- 
water fish, as salmonds, oysters, shell-fish, if the fishermen were not so 
possessed with the natural fault of slothfulnnss, as no hope of gaine, 
scarcely the fear of authoritie can in many places make them come out of 
their houses and put to sea. Hence it is that in many places they use 
Scots for their fishermen, and they together with the English, make profit of 
the inhabitants’ sluggishness,’t{ A century later Boate and Molyneaux, 
who published a work now esteemed of high authority, on ‘ The Natural 
History of Ireland,’ in speaking of the capabilities of the couniry, give 
accounts of the first application of marl and lime as manures by the En- 
glish;—(lor the Irish were ignorant;) they also speak of the English re- 
claiming bogs in Ireand. ‘ Sut this,’ they say, ‘hath never been known 
to the Trish, or if it was, they never went about it, bui to the contrary, let 
daily more and more of their good land grow boggy through their careless- 
ness, whereby also most of the bogs at first were caused.’ For introducing 
draining and other improvements, the English say these authors have been 
rewarded by the Irish nation ‘trom time to time with uothanktulness, hate 
rel, and envy.’§ 





i 
CANADA. 
PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT 
Montreal, June 10. 
Yesterday afternoon the two Houses of the Provincial Parliament were 
proregued by His Excellency the Governor General, in the usual form. 
‘The outer circle of the Legislative Coancil chamber was filled at an early 
hour wita ladies, and accommodation was also provided for several official 
gentlemen in official stations, Heads of Departments, Judges, &c. A guard 
of the 93rd Highlanders were stationed within the House, and a party of the 
42nd Regiment, with the band. were in attendance at the door. Aboat 
half-past three o'clock Lord Cathcart arrived, atteuded by General Sir 
James Hope, J. Higginson, Esq., and His Excellenc s Aides de-Camp, 
and escorted hy Captain Jones's troop of Provinciel Cavalry. A salute 


* Vol. ii., p. 35. t Vol. i., p. 10, 
t Part iii, p- 161. § Pp. 63, 64.—Ed, 1726, 
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ty of Artillery, stationed near the river. After va- 
oom Bue a eee T ocuted to, Sir Allan McNab, Speaker of the Assem- 
bly resented the money bills, with a shortaddress. His Excellency re 
-d. and the Parliament was then declared prorogued till the 13th July, by 
E. Caron, Esq., Speaker of the Legislative Council.— Herald. 
Montreal, Tuesday, June 9, 1846. 
Thia day, at three o'clock, P. M., His Excellency the Governor General 
roceeded in State to the Parliament Building. The Members of the Le- 
a lative Council being assembled, His Excellency was pleased to command 
the attendance of the Legislative Assembly, and the House being present 
several bills were assented to in Her Majesty’s Name, by His Excellency 
the Governor General, 
‘After which His Excellency the Governor General was pleased to 
close the Second Session of the Second Provincial Parliament with the 


following SPEECH 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly. ; 

At this advanced period of the season, I could scarcely have entertained 
any reasonable expectation that the present Session of Parliament could be 
sufficiently prolonged to enable you to dispose of the various measures 
submitted to your deliberation with the attentive consideration due to the 
highly import »nt interests which ae of them involved. ‘ 

Your indefatigable attention to the laborious duties which have been im- 
pont upon you, has, however, enabled you to consider and to perfect the 

asiness with which you have been occupied, ia a manrer that, while it 
affords gratifying evidence of the cordial and united efforts of the several 
branches of the Legislature, will, I have no doubt, prove highly beneficial 
to the interests of the Province. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly: ; ; : 

I thank you in the name of Her Majesty for the libera!ity with which yoa 
have provided the necessary supplies, which shall be expended with the 
utmost economy consistent with the efficiency of the public service. 

I shall immediately take the necessary measures for raising the Loans 
authorised by you, for the prosecution and speedy completion of the Pub- 
lic Works. 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Counci!, and Gentlemen of the 
Legislative Assembly, 

The truly loyal and patrotic spirit in which you have passed the Militia 
Bill, claims my warmest acknowledgements, aud proves how confidently 
our Gracious Sovereign may always rely upon the attachment of Her Cana. 
dian subjects, and the promptitude and energy with which they would at 
all times be ready, should circumstance require it, to come forward in de- 
fence of their country, and in support of their conuexion with the Parent 
State. 

1 have had the satisfaction of assenting, in the Queen's name, to the great- 
er part of the Enactments which you have passed. my 

In regard to the Bills which have been reserved for the decisiou of Her 
Majesty’s government, that course has in each case been required by im- 
perative reasons over which | could exercise no control, 

The several Addresses which you have voted to the Queen, have been 
duly forwarded through the proper department to be laid at the foot of the 
Throne. 

In returning to your homes where your presence is so much required, 
Gentlemen, I doubt not that you will use your utmost influence to inspire 
confidence in your respective Districts by encouraging that spirit of Loyalty 
for which the Canadian People have always been distinguished, and by 
promoting as far as may be iu your power those branches of useful and 
productive Industry, as well as of Commercial enterprise, upon which the 
welfare ot the Colony 30 mainly depends —For they may be assured that 
however unfavourable the aspect of affairs may hav. appeared to them there 
exists sufficient power and energy in this noble Province, if well directed, 
to make the most of the resources it unquestionably possesses; that will 
ander the blessing of Divine Providence, create new sources of Wealth 
and Prosperity, should those upou which they have hitherto relied be found 
ultimately to fail thei. 

— <a 
CANADA.—DUTY ON PROVISIONS IMPORTED FOR 
THE TROOPS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 

Mr. Moffatt proposed certain ameadiments to the Aidress moved by Mr. 
Watts—which were agreed to, aud the Address, as emended, was passed, 
as follows ; 

To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 
Most Gracious Sovereian: 

We, Your Majesty’s most faithfal an i loyal subjects, the Legislative As- 
sembly of Canada, 19 Provinei il Parliament assermbled, most humbly beg 
leave to represeat that we have had under consideration, the Despatch ol 
Your Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the subject of the 
Customs Bill, passed during the last Session of the Provincial Parliament, 
imposinz, among others, certain duties on live stock and provisions import 
ed from the United Siates of America, without any ciavse exempting them 
when introduced for the use of Your Majesty’s troops, which omission is 
represented io the said Despatch, as a departure from au acknowledged priu- 
ciple observed by every possession of the Crowa. 

We respectfully assure your Majesty that this enactment was adopted 
after long and serious deliberation, by a unanimous vote of this House, 
without any attempt todo that which might be considered ungracious or 

rejudicial to Your Majesty’s Service. It was called for by the fact of this 
Psiloc, with its immense extent of frontier line aff rding greater facilities 
for smuggling than any other, aud secondly from its having been proved, 
that, during the two preceding years, frauds to agreat extent hal been prac- 
tised on the revenue, by contractors making an improper use of certificates 
obtained trom the Commissariat, for the admission ito this Province of pro- 
visions for the public service, thereby renderiug ineffectual the law passed 
for the protection of the Canadian farmers. 

We disclaim the intention of augmenting the Provincial revenue, by im- 
posts levied on provisions imported for the use of Your M: jesty’s Forces 
and would also humbly submit to Your Majesty, that, in consequence of the 
American Gonernment having placed high prohibitory duties on every ar- 
ticle of ours, entering into their country from Canada, the agriculturists of 
Canada feel strongly, that they are entitled to similar protection agains} 
that of the United States, for their own products, and this circumstance, 
merely, induced the Legislature to impose, in some cases, by the Act in 
question, a higher duty than a due regard to other considerations might 
have warranted. The said Act has given general satisfaction throughout 
the Province, aud any interference with it, we humbly represent, would 
cause dissatisfaction in the Counties generally. 

We humbly conceive that this Act will not entail any important expense 
or lasting inconvenience, to Your Majesty’s Governwent, as the Coloay 
will very soon, if, indeed, it cannot now, furnish the necessary supplies, if 
the present protection is continued, and should it prove otherwise, Your Ma- 
jesty will find your faithful subjects in Canada prepared to make good to 
Your Majesty the amount of expenditure, when the facts have been fully 
ascertained, from the experience of the ensuing year, under the present ar- 
rangement. The Representatives of Your Majesty’s Canadian subjects are, 
therefore, induced to approach Your Majesty with an humble prayer, that 
Your Majesty may not concur in any advice which may be tendered to 
Your Majesty, to sanction any interference with the said Canadian Customs 
Act, beyond the amendments made at the suggestion of Your Majesty’s 
Provincial Government, during the present Session. 

Legislative Assembly, Ist June, 1846, 
eG 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Deatn or Cuartes W. THompson.—We followed to the grave, yester- 
day, Charles W. Thompson, aged 29 years, toremast hand of the Panama, 
Captain Crowell. He was the eldest son of Lt. Col. Thomp-on, who now 
resides in Nottingham, Eng., and who served under Wellingion in the Pen- 
insular war, and also at the baitle of Waterloo. 


aground on the Je:sey shore, which was the third time that this unfortunate 
man had been wrecked, where he lost his remaining al]. Becoming now 
discouraged, he found bis way to Sag Harbour, where his name was enroll. 
ed as a foremast hand for a whaling voyage in the Pacitic. 

Betore sailing, he became acquainted with some of the principal families 
in the place, who endeavoured to persuade him trom his anticipated voyage, 
with the promise, on the part of the Rev. Mr. Capis, of finding him em- 
ployment as tutor, intheir academy. Failing in this, the ladies of the place 
presented a request to Captain Crowell that he would be particularly caretu! 
of Thompson. 

Though he says he had not lifted a 50 pound weight before in his life, he 
was now ready at every call, and by his prompt obedience ingratiated him- 
self into the favour of his master and officers, and by his meek and obliging 
conduct, into the good will of all his companions. Whenever a dispute 
arose among the hands, they invariably looked on him to seitle it, Yet he 
was not backward in reproving sin among thein, when he saw an occasion, 
I found on getting acquainted with him, that by his extensive travels in Eu- 
rope and Atmerica, his retentive memory, his excellent address, and a com- 
mand of language, he was a man qualified to please and interest in the most 
intelligent circles. 

It may be interesting to his friends abroad, should they meet with this, 
to know that a week before he died, he accompanied me to an outward 
district, and addressed the natives twice, while | interpreted. In the eve- 
ning he spoke of the enticements which sailors set before them, and ear- 
nestly warned them to use every means to resist them. In the morning he 
addressed them again from these words—’ Blessed are the dead who die in 
ba Lord,’ and spoke as one who had recently reflected much on that bless 

ness. 

Jan. 28th, at 3 o’clock, P.M., he entered our house apparently much 
fatigued, and requested the privilege of reclining. 1 showed him a bed, 
where he soon surk into a fit ot apoplexy. Upon discovering his situation, 
Dr. White, of the Majestic, was called, who attended upon him assiduous- 
ly; but notwithstanding what could be done, his spirit departed that eve- 
os 11 o'clock. 

‘ Watcn therefore; tor ye know not what hour your Lord doth come,’ 

The foregoing account is furnished by Missionary Ives. 

_ oo 
THE RIO GRANDE. 

LThe Union publishes the following official Despatches from General 
Taylor. ] 

HeaD-QuankterRs ARMY OF OcCUPATION, 2 
City or Maramoras, May 18,1846. § 

Sir:—I have the hononr to report that my very limited means for crossing 
rivers prevented a complete prosecution of the victory of the 9th mst. A 
ponton train, the necessity of which I exhibited to the department last year, 
would have enabled the army to cross on the evening of the batrle, take 
this city, with all the artillery and siores of the enemy, and a great number 
of prisoners—in short, to destroy entirely the Mexican army. But | was 
compelled to await the arrival of heavy mortars, with which to menace 
the town from the leit bank, and also the accumulation of sinal! boats. In 
the mean time the enemy had somewhat recovered trom the contusion of 
his flight, and ought still, with the 3000 men left him, to have made a res- 
pectable detence. I made every preparation to cross the river above the 
town, while Lieut. Col. Wilson made a diversion onthe side of Barita, 
and the order of march was given out for 1 o'clock yesterday, from the 
camp near Fort Brown, when I was waited upon by Gen. Reguena, em- 
powered by Gen. Arista, commander-in-chief of the Mexican forces, to 
ireat tor an armistice until the governments should finally settle the ques. 
tion. [replied to this, that an armistice was out ot the question ; thata 
month since I had proposed one to Gen, Ampudia, which was declined ; 
that circumstances were now changed ; that I was receiving large rein- 
forcements, and could not now suspend operations which I had not initiated 
or provoked ; that the possession of Matamoras wasasine qua non; that 
our troops would occupy the town; but that Gen. Arista might withdraw 
his forces, leaving the public property of every description. 

An answer to the above was promised in the afternoon, but none came, 
and I repaired at sundown to join the army, already in position at a cros- 
sing acsome two miles above the town. Very early this morning the bank 
was occupied by our two 1S-pounders and 3 batteries ot field-artillery—and 
the crossing commenced—the light companies of all the battatious were 
first thrown over, followed by the volunteer and regular cavalry. No resis- 
tance was made, and | was soon informed from various quarters that Arista 
had abandoned the town with all his oops the evening before, leaving only 
the sick and wounded. I immediately despatched a staff officer to the pre- 
fect to demand a surrender, and in the meantime a commission was sent 
by the prefect to confer with me on the same point, I gave assurances 
ihat the civil rights of the citizens would be respected, and our troops at 
once dropped down opposite the townand crossed at the ‘ Upper Ferry,’ the 
American flag being displayed at ‘Fort Paredes,’ a Mexican redoubt near 
he crossing. The dfferent corps are now encamped in the outskirts of the 
city. To-morrow I shall make suitable arrangements for ihe occupation of 
the town, and for taking possession of the public property. More than 300 





tthe enemy’s wounded have been left in the hospitals, Arista is in fall 
retreat towards Monterey with the fragments of his army, 

I deeply regret to report that Lieutenant George Stevens, a very promis- 
ing young officer of the 2nd dragoons, was accidentally drowned this morn 
ing while attempting to swim the river with his squadron, 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A. comd’g, 
To the Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 
Heap-Quarrers ArMy Or OccuPaTion, 
Maramoras, Mexico, May 20, 1846. 


hostilities had actually broken out, atid that in consequence | had found it 
necessary to use the authority wit which I was vested, and cali upon the 
Governors of Louisiana and ‘| exas for a force each oftour regiments. ‘The 


deemed sufficient to meet the wants of the service in this quarter. 

At the same time that I wrote to the Governor of Louisiana requesting 
this volunteer force, I addressed a letter to General Gaines desiring him to 
assist in organizing these regiments, and having them promptly supplied. 
in wy communication to the Governor, the organization was very exactly 
prescribed, being thatindicated from your office on the 25th of August, 1845. 
I find, however, that his organization has been exceeded, and, moreover, 
that General Gaines has calied for many more volunteers than I deemed 
necessary, extending the call to other States besides Louisiana. 

It will, of course, be for the government to decide whether the future 
operations in this quarter will require the amount of force (entirely un- 
known) which is coming hither. I only desire to say, that this reinforce- 
ment, beyond the eight regiments mentioned above, was never asked for by 
me, and that in making the call of the 28th of April, I well knew that if the 
Mexicans fought us at all, it would be before the arrival of the volunteers. 
It was'for the purpose of clearing the river, and performing such further 
service as the government might direct, that I thoughi it proper to ask tor 
reinforcements. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the foot regiments from Texas can be 
raised, and | shall desire the governor, who is expected here, to suspend 


already in service, have reported to me. 


New Orleans for the use of this army. We are greatly in want of them; 
and I must request thavimmediate measures be taken to send direct to Bra- 
zos Santiago, say 1000 tents for the use of the army in the field. The tents 
of the 7th Infantry were cut up to make sand-bags during the recent bom- 
bardment of Fort Brown. Iam, sir, very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, Brev. Brig. Gen. U.S. A. Com’ding. 

The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

Extract from a despatch from General Taylor, dated Matamoras, May 

21, 1846. 





He received the name ot Charles William Byron, his mother being a se- 
cond cousin of the poet, Lord Byron; but he preferred to drop the name of 
Byron, 

After graduating at Christ’s college, Cambridge, he was ordained over a 
parish of the Church of England. Not being pleased with his situation 
there, and having conscientious scruples about the connection of Church and 
state, his relation with his parish was dissolved. His father had then ac. 


‘Our future movements must depend, ina great degree, on the extent 
| to which the Rio Grande is navigable for steamboats, and | fear that my ex- 


pectations in this particular will not be realized. Though, at times, naviga- | 


| ble as high as Camargo, or even Mier, it is doubtful whether a boat can now 


be pushed higher than Reinosa. Indeed the “ Neva,” which is in the river, | /¢77#ortes, he 
| and accompanied the expedition under General Suauth, has not yet reached | 
* > 


| this place, though hourly expected * 
| [ shall lose no time in ascertaining the practicability of the river for steam- 


quired land in the United States, and Charles, with his wile, was proceeding | boats, and shall occupy Reinosa, and such other pvints as the boat may be 


thiiner on business connected therewi:h, when the vessel, beipg driven by a 


strong current, and surrounded for many days with a thick fog, instead cf 


:eaching New York, was wrecked on the shore of Halilax. 


His wife, in consequence of exposures, was thrown upon a bed of sick- 


| able to reach. 

‘ All the cavalry (regular and irregular) of the army, under command of 
| Lieutenant Colonel Garland, is iu pursuit of the retreating army, to harass its 
| rear, and capture prisoners and baggage. We have no authentic intelligence 


ness, and about a month afier expired. Jn consequence of loss from this | from the lieutenant colonel since his departure. Deserters are, however 


wreck, he was c blizged, in order to prosecute his business, to retarn to Eng 


land, and on his reaching America the second time, was wrecked on Long 
sland. Aver forming acquaint nces in the family of Mr. Vanflzet, of Hyde 
ark, in Dutchess county, N. Y., he was again married. His second wife 
died in childbec, leaving him a little son, wnom he left at Hyde Park with 
his grandpareuts; thence proceeding South on busjess the vessel was run 


coming in from the Mexicans. 
* Lieut. Col. Wilson's battallion. Ist infantry ; with some 200 volunteers, 
{ was at Barita on the 17th, and has since been reinforced, by Gen. Smith 
with about 700 Louisiana volunteers. This column is ordered to move up 
the right bank of the river and I jook hourly for its arrival 





Sir: On the 26th of April I had occasion to advise the department that | 


8 reziments thus called for would make a torce ot nearly 5,000 men, which I | 


the call for them, None of the mounted companies, except Captain Price’s, 


‘A large amount of public stores, chiefly ordnance, has be en found con- 








| 


| 
I fear that the volunteers have exhausted the supply of tents deposited in 
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cealed in thistown. We are gradually recovering it from the places where 


it was hidden. Two field. pieces, several hundred muskets, and 200 shells 
are among the articles recovered.’ 


Heap-Quarters Army oF Occupation. 


City of Matamoras, May 24, 1046. 

Sir: I have to report the arrival this day of General Smith, with the bat- 
talion of the Ist infantry, the Washington regiment ot Louisiana volunteers, 
and a company of Volunteers from Mobile, Another regiment of Louisiana 
volunteers is below, and will probably arrive this evening or to-morrow. 
The command was accompanied from the mouth of the river by the steam- 
boat Neva, which succeeded without difficulty in reaching this place. 

Lieut. Col. Garland returned on the 22d from his expedition in pursuit of 
the retreating army. He succeeded in capturing a small rear party, after a 
trifling skirmish in the night, in which a man and anfortanalely &@ woman 
were killed on the Mexican side, and two men slightly wounded on our 
own. He pursued the route of the army for sixty miles and then returned 
agreeably to his instructions. The scarcity of water and the condition of 
his horses made it useless to proceed farther. 

I would respectfully solicit instructions as to the disposition to be made of 
certain property captured in the camp of Gen, Arista. A pavilion and se- 
veral pieces of massive plate are among the articles. His clothing. and other 
property purely persoual, have been deposited in this cily with a view of be- 
ing returned to him. I would suggest that the pavilign be sent to Washing- 
ton, to be disposed of as the President may direct. 

The recovery of ordnance and other public stores still continues here. 
Two pieces of cannon have been taken from the river, and small arms in 
considerable numbers have been taken in the town. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
Z. TAYLOR, 
Brevet Brigadier General U.S. A. Commanding. 
The Apnsutant GENERAL of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


a 
SETTLEMENT OF THE OREGON QUESTION. 


Correspondence of the Journal of Commeree. 
Wasnineton, Wednesday, June 10, 1846, 

The President, to-day. sent a Message to the Senate, in its executive ca- 
pacity, which is known to relate toa proposition from the British minister 
for the adjustment of the Oregon question. 

I donot learn that a Treaty has been made and sent in. On the contrary, 
{ understand that the President will not take upon himself the responsibility 
ot rejecting or accepting the proposition. 

He consults the Senate upon it. 

The country has a right to demand that the debate, in the Senate, shall be 
with open doors. A Democratic Senator will propose it. I hope the Whins 
will not resist it. 

The President’s action will be governed by the advice of a constitutional 
majority of the Seuate—by the advice of two-thirds of the body. He will 
not probably assent to the terms, if the Senate reject them. In a question 
of such vast moment to the people of this country, and which is, in fact, a 
question of mere expediency, and regards exclusively home interests, not a 
word should be uttered, nor a vote given, or a motion made, in the Senate, 
without the knowledge of the whole country. The action of the Senate is 
to be decisive. It is a question of peace or war. Therefore the country has 
a right to be consulted in regard to it; and, should the Seuate hesitate, the 
couutry ought to have the opportunity to impress upon that body its own 
opinions and wishes. 

1 see no reason to modify my former statement as to the terms of the Bri- 
tish ultimatum. They are the 49th parallel—the whole of Vancouver's Is- 
land to belong to Great Britain—and navigation of the Columbia South of 49 
to be in common between the two countries, without limitation as to time. 

P.S. I have been informed, in general terms, of the character of the 
British proposition. The proposition is more liberal to this country than 
that which I have stated above, in regard to the navigation of the Colambia 
River, That matter is so arranged, and ingeniously, as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any opposition to the proposition on that account. 

The Senate it still, ( five o’cluck,) in session on this subject. 

The only difficulty will be with the 54 40 men. There is no question ex- 
cept upon forty-nine. The Senate will perhaps settle the question before 
they close the present sitting. If they remain much longer iu session I shall 
think so. 

From the Courier § Enquirer of yesterday. 

The Terms of the Oregon Treaty of which the basis is understood to 
have been laid before the Senate by the President, are thus stated to us in a 
letter from a high source, of Tuesday, from Washington, ‘The Oregon 
question is substantially settled. The terms are not so well kuown—but are 
said to be that the 49th degree ¢o she Sea, is to be the boundary, leaving 
Vancouver’s Island to the British, and giving the navigation of the Co- 
lumbia to the Hudson Bay Company till the expiration of their charter in 
1858. 

It is further stated that the administration will not take the responsibility 
of signing a Treaty until the Senate is consulted as to the terms.” 

This was written it will be seen on Tuesday, the day before the arrange- 
ment, whatever it may be, was submitted to the Senate, and describes ac- 
curately, we do not doubt, the provisions that are formally agreed upon, and 
which the Senate will undoubtedly advise the President to accept. 


From the Baltimore Sun. 


W asHineTon, June 10, 9 P. M. 

The Senate closed their Executive session to-day about5 P. M. The 
President’s message which was under discussion, transmits the proposals 
of Great Britain for a settlement of the Oregon difficulties on the 49th 
parallel, with the whole of Vancouver’s Island, and the free navigation of 
the Columbia river by the Hudson’s Bay Company, until the expiration of 
their charter, the British government apprehending that it might otherwise 
be compelied to pay that Company too large an indemnity. 

The free navigation of the Straits of Fuca, and the free use of the bays 
and inlets ot Vancouver’s [sland is to be allowed to us for the same period, 
and some other privileges not heretotore anticipated by {he ‘49 men.’ The 
President asks the advice of the Senate. 

The question was debated, but without taking any vote, but the discus- 
sion of the bill will be resumed to-morrow. 

MARRIED.—On the 27th of May, at the residence of Col. W. H. Pledger, Wilcox Co- 
Alabama. by the Rev. J. C. Wier, Mr. George F. Watson. of Mobile, merchant, elde st 
son of Alexander Watson, Esq., of New York, counsellor at law, to Miss Wilhelmina E., 
daughter of Col, Pledger. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108. 


CUE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 13, 1846. 





*,* The Great Western has not arrived, but is hourly expected. 





SIR HENRY HARDINGE. 

In the Foreign Quarterly Review just republished in this city by 
Leonard Scott & Co., we find an article on the late war with the Sikh go- 
vernment in India. The main object of the writer of this article is to im- 
pugn the conduct of the Governor-General; to cast on him the blame of 
the severe losses susta‘ned by the British troops iv the battles fought on the 
Sutlej, and to show that he is unfit to hold his high office. The following 
passage we find in the closing part of the article. 

We trust, however, that this nor any other question will divert the rea- 
der’s mind from the case which we have made out against Sir Henry Har- 
dinge. Our position is, that he did not believe the reports of the approach- 


| ing invasion, when the evidence before him was amp ly sufficient to justify- 


such a belief ; that, in consequence, he neglected to make adequate prepara- 
tions to repulss them; that, in consequence, « hen they were actually in our 
had to meet them with a very small force, which occasioned 
greal, unecessary sacrifice of human life ; “that he is therefore unfit to be 
Governor-General of India and yught forthwith to be recalled, lest by pur- 
suing the same policy throughout the remainder ¢ f the war, he should en- 
danger the peace aud stability of our empire in the East. 

The high military character of Sir Heury Hardinge—who is now raised 
to the peerage in approbation of the eonduct which the writer in the Fo- 
reign Quarterly so muchcensures—wouldalmost re nder it unnecessary forany 
one toattempt a defence of such an honest, upright and well tried officer. 
Sull as the review is {rom a Britisb pen, and is extensively circulated in 


this country by its re-publication, it may be proper to say a few words in 


behalf of the accused. ’ é 
We have on several occasions said, that it was the settled policy of the 


East India Company, as well as of the British government, to avcid making 
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any further conquests in India, because sufficient territory had long ago been 
obtained, and there was danger, if it became larger, that it might be ua- 
wieldy, expeusive, and perhaps dangerous. Above all it was especially 
desirable that the Punjaub should remain a free and independent nation, 
for any incorporation of that country would be attended with a large expen: 
diture and a considerable increase of the military force. The Punjaub, 
moreover, was a powerful country, formed a good ninane~™ 
Affghanistan, and, above all, a treaty of peace had been in existence tor 
nearly forty years. The vast expenditure of the wars in Affghan had - 
duced the finances of the company and prevented the formation of Rail- 
roads, Canals, and uther great projects of internal improvement which the 
company so much desired, and which the people so much needed. There 
was, moreover, a strong current of popular feeling at home against further 
wars and conquests ; all looked to the cultivation of the arts of peace and 
the extension of civilization in those vast Indian possessions, where the na- 
tives have begun to show such a desire for the manufactures of Great Pri- 
tain. All these considerations were powerful arguments 1n favour of a pa- 
cific line of policy, and Sir Henry Hardinge left London with the strongest 
injunctions to pursue it. It is said, on the best authority, that the parting 
advice given to him by his old master the Duke of Wellington, was, 

First. To shun arupture with the Sikhs altogether if possible. 

Second. If this were found impossible, to defer the evil to the last mo- 
ment. a 

Third. Belore striking any blow at all, to be quite sure the Sikhs were 
in the wrong ' ‘ 

Never was better advice given, and never was good advice more faith- 
fully followed ; but the adhesion to ithas brought on the Governor General 
the censures of the Foreign Review. 

Now, our object is to show that if the Governor General were taken un- 
prepared, and that he had not a sufficient force on the Sikh frontier to repel 
invasion without a great loss of huwan life, the fault lay in his instractions, 
and in the profound belief that the Sikhs would not be guilty of the folly 
and bad faith of invading a neighbour against whom they had no cause of 
complaint, and with whom they were and had been at peace for nearly forty 
years. 

During the reign of Runjeet Singh no misunderstanding occurred ; but af- 
ter his death, the profligacy of the court of Lahore led to all gorts of excess- 
es; drunkenness, debaucheries of all kinds, and assassinations became the 
almost daily occupation. The Ranee, or Queen Mother, took an active part 
in these excesses; when at last the army, for want of pay, became mutin- 
ous, and the Lahore government, to get rid of their dangerous presence at 
the capital, sent them off to invade the Company’s territories. That such a 
result was to be expected we admit; but still, Sir Heury Hardinge, faithful 
to his orders and to his live of policy, would not risk the imputation of hav- 
ing given provocation by marching troops to the frontier. He contented 
himself by putting sufficient garrisgns in Ferozepore and Loodianah, keeping 
the main body of his troops at Ualbels, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles from the Sutlej. Even bis force there was insufficient, and he was, 
undoubtedly, obliged to take the field with a very incompetent army in re- 
spect to numbers. His difficulty laid in this :—If he placed an army on the 
trovtier, a measure which the disorders at Lahore and the mutinous condi- 
tiun of the Sikh army seem to indicate was a necessary precaution—he was 
liable to provoke that aggression which he was so anxious to avoid; and he 
would not, iu that case, have been able to fulfil the injunctions of the Duke 
of ‘Vellington, to tuke care that, in the event of hostilities, ‘‘ the enemy 
should be in the wrong.” ‘These circumstances embarrassed him, and his 
army suffered accordingly. He had reason, too, to presume that, bad and 
uuprincipled as the goveroment at Lahore was, the peace would not be 
breken without cause, Yet seventy thousand men suddenly invaded the 
Briush terriivries without even the formality of a declaration of hostilities 
The goverument of Lahore did not even pretend to have auy cause of 
complaint or grievance; but, haviog a matinons army, and not knowing what 
to do with them, sent then where they knew their destruction would be cer- 
tain. This was certainly one mode of getting rid of a pressing evil; bat 
it recoiled on the heads of the projectors, though not with ‘he severity that 
it deserved—for the Indian government, faithful to its policy—iustead of 
making a conquest of the eotire Vunjaub, contented itself with a small strip 
of billy couatry which affurds a good barrier against future aggression. The 
moderation of the British army under such complete success as followed the 
differeut battles, aud the enormous provocation that was received, exhibits 
one of the most striking acts of magnanimity to be found in modern history ; 
and a Briton may weil be proud of it. 

Tie Foreign Quarierly, ii should also be observed, is strongly opposed to 
the existing cabinet, and some of its censure ot Lord Hardinge may be fairly 
set down to party animosity. — 

Oregon.—The statement of the Times, that Lord Aberdeen would send 
out fresh proposals for Mr Pakenham to submit ta the American cabinet 
on the Oregon Question, bas been verified. A few days since, the Presi- 
dent sent a message to the Senate conveying the British proposals, and the 
Senate forthwith went into Executive Commitiee. Tue proceedings,as is usu- 
al in such cases, were conducted with closed doors, and the strictest secrecy 
is observed ; we are therefore in the dark as to the exact nature of the proposi- 
tion. The outline of the plan has, however, escaped, and all the letter wri- 
ters from Washington give their different versions of it. Some of these we lay 
before our readers, without, of course, vouching for their accuracy ; and as 
we are in doubt as to the nature of the proposals actuaily submitted, it would 
be unphilosophic to discuss them. We may, nevertheless, take occasion to 
intimate to our Upper Canada contemporaries, which we do in all good 
nature, that if the statements of theWashington letter writers be any way 
near the truth, viz., that the line of 49° is to be the basis of the settlement 
—the proposal of Lord Aberdeen is much more disadvantageous than the 
Indian horse path line advised by us during the last wiuter. A day or two 

will put usin possession of the real state of the case, 

Tue Rio Grande.—We give several official letters from General Taylor 
to his government. It will be seen that Arista with the whole Mexican 
force has retreated to Monterey, and that the American troops occupy Ma- 
tamoras. Some of the Mexican accounts of the late operations have also 
been received; they set down their force engaged in the actions of the 8th 
and 9th at about 4000 men. 

Another expedition against Mexico is proceediug from Missouri to Santa 
Fe. It consists of Col. Kearcey’s regiment of dragoons, and a volunteer 
force of considerable strength. The exact numbers of this expedition do 
not appear, but it is understood to be sufficiently numerous to make a con- 
quest of the Province of New Mexico. 

*s* The Halifax Times says that we are justly proud of our correspon- 
dent Scrutator. That is undoubtedly true, and every loyal subject should 
be proud of him also, for he has by his excellent letters done as much to put 
down the disaffection and discontent generated in the North American co- 
lonies by the imbecility of the Glenelg rule as any other writer. it is not, 
as the readers of this journal will recollect, to the politics of Nova Scotia 
only that he has directed his energetic mind and forcible pen—for the affairs 
of Canada in their most dangerous pbases claimed his attention and felt the 
benefit of his criticisms. The writer of such letters as appeared under the 
signature of Mires—the designation he assumed when residiug in Canada— 
as well as those under the signature of Scruraror, could not long remain 
undiscovered ; and when it avas ascertained that they emanated from a gen- 
tleman of liberal education and highly cultivated intellect, and from one who 


to act with redoubled force on the public mind. That such bas been the 
fact we have abundant evidence; and that his letters have been unanswer- 


have not attempted to refute them, but contented themselves with paltry 


which they areincapable of appreciating. 


imported from the United States for the support of the British trcops, spo- 


LADY M’NAB. 
deeply sympathize with Sie Allen for his irreparable loss. 


but that other avocations in duty rendered imperative, required our atten- 


to describe the dead more as they ought to have beer than as they were. 
The writer of this article, having no connection with the departed, save that 
which, in the powerful language of the scriptures, says of the good and 
pious man, * The eye that saw her blessed her,’ cau have no motive but to 
speak the simple truth. Poa ; : 

Her Ladyship has been snatched away trom her family and friends iu the 


seven years duration, which she bore without ever uttering a warimur or 
complaining. Her sweetness of temper and kindness of disposition cast a 
spell over all who came near her, and all felt that ‘she was born to be 
loved.’ 
In fulfilment of our moral obligations aad Christian duties, as a wife, a 
mother, a friend, and a mistress of a family, none could surpass her, and if 
these performances of her duties on earth, togetber with an humble reliance 
on the merits of her Redeemer, can merit everlasting bliss hereafier, we 
may now, without presumption, hope that she is eujoying the converse and 
communion of congenial spirits in another and a better world. 
God, in his inscrutable ways, olten mingles comfort with calamity ; her 
lingering illness prepared ber husband aud ber children for the impending 
blow ; however poignantly they mayfeel it, they liad time to school their 
minds to meet it with an humble resignation to the will of Providence _ 
Her faneral was attended not cnly by all the wealthy and respectable in 
the District, but by a crowd of the poor—the widow and the orphan, whom 
her bounty had relieved—stood by the roadside in the grave-yard, while 
her cold and attenuated remains were being lowered into their narrow 
abode. Compared with this tribute of gratitude, what are the plumed 
hearse, the long train of coroneted coaches—the owners of which feel as 
much grief as the horses which draw them: a true tribute to the memory 
of virtue from the widow end the orpban will go up to the throne of grace, 
and be a more acceptant service to Him who !ovks iuto the hearts of men 
than all the vain and empty honours that human pride and haman vanity 
can bestow. 





*e* The “ Pennsylvania Journal of Discipline and Philanthropy” for 
April contains a portrait of the late Roberts Vaux of Philadelphia, together 
with a memoir of his life and benevolent actions. The latter we have trans- 
ferred to our columns, and is, we believe, from the pen of Job R. Tyson, 
Esq. The number for January contains a beautifal portrait of the late Bishop 
White, whose emitence as a divine and exertions as a philanthropist need | 
no eulogy from us. | 








This valuable work is given to philanthropy in general, though more spe- 
cially devoted to penitentiary discipline. It is published under the auspices | 
of the Prison Society, which is about coeval with that of the Lundon soci- | 
ety, the true parents of all similar existing institutious, being the earliest 
known associations for such an object. ‘The system adopted in Pennsyl- | 
vania has received the empliatic sanction of English philanthropists, and 
the latest prisons of England are built upon the plan preferred in Philadel- 
phia. The work is doing much good by exciting persons to deeds of bene- 
volence; and we sincerely hope that the public give it the support it so 
eminently deserves. The writers, we uuderstaud, receive nothing for 
their labours, although some of the essays are from the pens of the most 
able imen of the country. _-— 

Ircland.—We have copied part of an article from the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, on the state of Ireland, and shull give the remainder next week.— 
It gives a better idea of the causes which iuilict on Ireland her miseries, 
than any essay we have read for a long period, and we therefore commend 
it tc our readers. a 
THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

We have received from Messrs. Appleton & Co. “ Twenty-four Years’ 
Residence inthe Argentine Republic, by Col. J. Anthony King.” This is 
a work of the highest interest at the present time, as it gives a vast deal of 
the civil and military history of that country during the period specified. 
Col. King is a native of New York, and being of an adventurous disposition 
left his home early in life, and after some time found himself in the city of 
Buenos Ayres. Here he found means to enter the military service of the 
country, and rose to the rank of Colonel. Aiter the war of independence 
ended party feuds sprang up among the leaders of the revolution, and these 
feuds soon ran iuto bloody contests. Col. King most honourably refused to 
serve in the ranks of faction. and therefore retired from the service, mar- 
ried a lady of highly respectable family at Cordova, and went into mercan- 
tile business. ‘The death of his lady, and being disgusted with the bloody 
reign of Rosas, caused him to returned to the U. States and to put forth the 
volume before us. The history of public affairs in the Argentine Republic 
since the expulsion of the Spaniards is but imperfectly known. Col. King 
supplies much infurmation, and traces the feuds that have torn and dis- 
tracted the country with frightiul delineation. The course of Rosas is 
marked with blood, and the way in which he put aside his rivals and 
usurped the supreme authority is most appalling. The spirit of revenge 
and retaliation—the frequent murder of prisoners by the hundred in cold 
blood—and the cruel and heartless executions of suspected persons, with- 
out even the form of trial, resemble the worst periods of the French Re- 
volution. The affairs of the Banda Oriental are frequently spoken of, and 
the perusal of the work will throw much light on that question. The Mas. 
sorca mentioned in the following extract resemble the Jacobin Clubs of 
Paris. 

Soon alter this, viz. in 1835, my business called me to Europe; and after 
visiting successively England, Frauce, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the 
Russian territories on the Rhine, Belgiam, aud Holland, [ returned to Eng- 
land, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where IL arrived in the early part of the 
year 1836. ; 4 

I now found Rosas quarreliing with the French minister, respecting the 
Banda Oriental, or Uruga iy, the capital of which is Monievideo. At the 
time when the people of that country succee led, by the assistance of the ar- 
mies of the Argentine Republic, in securing their independence of the Bra- 
zillian government, that independence was at knowledged aud guarantied 
both by England and France; and the ¢ ountry had coutianed from that time 
in a state of prosperity and Lappiness, under its repablican form of governi 
ment. But the [then] President Or ibe, who h id just been elected, was no- 
content that things should remain in so peaceful an attitade ; he had witnes- 
sed the unrestrained power of bis neighbour on the other side of the Rio de la 
Plata, and felt an instinctive unbitious yearas follow the example that 
had there been set before him. To accomplish this object, he had set on 
foot a series of measures that had drawa down upon him the indiguation of | 
his people, for they too had witnessed the terrible condition of their neigh- | 
bours, and certainly felt no desire to place themselves in a similar state o/ 
serfdom and terror. By employing his military power, however, the go < 
ernor had succeeded in keeping his place ; and having ensconsed himself’ in | 
Montevideo, opened a communication with Rosas, while at the same time 





had risen to high rank and eminence in his profession, they could not fail 


General Lavalia aud Fructuso Rivera were busily engaged in recruiting an 
army of militia, for the purpose of deposing the would-be tyrant. 


was not known, but it was sup 


able is pretty clear since those against whom their strictures were .lirected fen Uruguay under the government of the latter, as a province of the Ar- 


*,* We have a melancholy satisfaction in copying the following article | and so jea t : 
from a late number of the Montreal Herald; and we at tke same time | °Pe@ly avow an attachment to the dictator, was safe, either in person or 


| 
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The precise character of the corresponderce between Oribe and Rosas 
to be no less than a negotiation to 








entine Kepublic; but be that as it may, Oribe received large accessions to 
is means of defence, in the shape of munitions, arms, and even troops, from 


i i ich they do not understand, and to sentiments | Buenos Ayres, Whereupon the French minister, as in duty bound, for the 
Gn 9 ee ee good faith of his government, had entered his protest against sach interfe- 
—- — This et poy om by Rosas, who continued to send waeee — 

: id : sat arms, levying the cost, as heretofore, upon those who were o to hi 
Canada.—In the matter of exacting provincial duties on the provisions poe Real rm government. Elis os 3 in te Valeactoel peed. 5 ateny 
, step, and his hatred was manifested by a corresponding oppression. The 
ken of in our last, we are glad to see that certain amendments were offered | accarsed Massorca club, which was composed of from three to four hundred 
to the Resolutions of Mr. Watts by Mr. Moffatt, and adopted. These | desperadoes, who were sworn to do the bidding of Rosas, even to the mur- 
amendments pledge the House of Assembly to reimburse Her Majesty’s go- der of their own relatives, were the most prominent instruments of his ter- 


patie rible policy. Gvaded with the opposition of the forei , he wreak- 
vernment should any extra charge fall on the Commisseriat in consequence | ,q4 his vengeance on the helple a ay het seegin “Whuidaes vet led 


of the operation of the law complained of. We give elsewhere the address. | violence, b 
denominated a second ‘ reign of terror.’ 


oodshed followed bloodshed, until the era might justly have been 


He had _ so far ia blood, that he dreaded assassination on every hand; 
ous and vindictive had he become, that no man, who did not 


property. So sure asa Unilarian, by a word or action, became once ob- 
noxious to his fears, be was a inarked man ; then he would say to his hire- 


Lavy M‘Nas.—We have been late in paying a just tribute to the memory | lings of the Massorca, ‘ Let him be arrested.’ If arrested, death was almost 
of this most excellent woman—not from want of knowledge of her merits, | sure to follow, and the property of the victim was confiscated ; for, ¢ ills but 


thought by him, were half performed; or, if the individual succeeded in 


tion and prevented our doing justice to the memory of the good, the noble, | avoiding the arrest and fled the city, confiscation followed as a matter of 
and the beautiful. . a course I could name numerous instances in proof of this, but one may suf- 
Obituary notices are, geverally, little regarded, as fond adulation is apt | fice,—it is that of Don Pedro Boque, and may be thus related : 


Boque was a Unitatian of wealth, residing in the Calle Cavildo ; and hav- 
ing heard, through a friend, that Rosas’ officers had been making inquiries 
respecting him, determined as a measure of precaution to leave town for a 
short time, or until he should learn the object of the inquiry. His departure 
proved a oy one, as on the following day a number of the Massorca 
paid a visit to his house, and searched it in every part; not finding their 


prime of life, having only reached her 33rd year, after a lingering illness of | object, they directed his wife and family to leave the premises. The order 


was obeyed, but without the privilege of carrying with them the slightest 
thing, save the clothes upon their persons. A little boy about twelve years 
of age was subsequently sent by the Senora Boque, from the house of a 
friend where she had taken refuge, for the purpose of soliciting the privi- 
lege of bringing away a change of clothing for the now destitute family ; but 
as he came to the house he grew timid, and when he told his errand, some 
of the villains who had been ‘eft in charge, declared him a spy, and threat- 
ened to shoot him ; this so frightened the poor child that he attempted to es- 
cape, but not being able to reach the street, he fled to the yard, and actu- 
ally sprang into the privy to avoid his pursuers. The attempt to escape, 
fally satisfied the wretches that he must be a spy; and having drawn him 
from his nauseous retreat, and rinsed his garments, he was conducted by two 
men, each of whom held him by the collar, to the guarte/, or guard-house, 
in the coral of which the numeroug executions of the time were now per- 
formed. 

T saw the little fellow oa his way, conducted as I have described. A 
child but twelve years old, arrested as a spy! Arrested! Would that the 
worst were said, in saying that; but, reader, (can it be believed 7) before 
the sun had set, that child was, by Rosas’ order, SHOT as a spy, in the co- 
ral, or yard of the quarte/ ! 

It is needless to dwell upon scenes like these, or to give voice to the re- 
fiections which they natarally produce in the mind ; it is sufficient to declare 
that the deed, herrible as it may seem, was performed, and that the then 
residents of Buenos Ayres can attest the fact. The entire property of Boque 
was confiscated, and distributed among the Massorcas. 

As before stated, confiscation of the property of the Unitarians was the 
order of the day; but in order to give colour to his oppression, a fictitious 
public sale of the confiscated eifects was sometimes made. These sales 
were attended by the members of the Massorca, who arranged among 
themselves the apportionment of the articles or property, (whatever it might 
be ;) and by bidding, secured possession, except so far as their master might 
require for his own purposes. None dared to bid against them, and in this 
manner these creatures enriched themselves upon the noble estates of the 
most ancient and worthy families of the country. Their band had now be- 
come the terror of the people; and so bold had they grown, that in order 
more effectually to designate and accomplish their object, they at length 
wore upon the lappel of their coats a large badge of red silk, upon which 
were printed the words— 

‘Lire To THE FEDERALS, DEATH TO THE UNITaRians.’ 
Rep being the colour adopted by Rosas and his followers, while the sym- 
| bol of the opposite party was rive 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

The following has been handed to us for insertion, and we give it a place 
with much pleasure ; for, as we have on former occasions remarked, there 
is bo plan by which a person can make a provision for his family with so 
much ease and security as the one just named. The sum paid out annually 
is small and can generally be spared without much inconvenience while 
the person insuring is in business, and in the daily receipt and disbursement 
of monies. In all large cities the competition in business and the necessity 
that exists for keeping up appearances, oblige a great portion of persons to 
expend nearly all their profits in family expenses. The expenses attend- 
ing the education of children is a great drain on the purse of the parent, yet 
itis anecessary, and we may say, an unavoidable one ; the need, too, of ex- 
cursions to the country for health and relaxation during the semi-tropical 
season of the summer months is attended with further demands on the 
pocket, and render it impossible to lay by any thing of moment at the end 
ofthe year. Such is the state and obligations of modern society, and it is 
in vain to contend against them. The plan of life insurance meets these 
difficulties, and we are happy to learn that the institution mentioned below, 
as well as the Albion, (both English offices,) are highly successful in this 
country. 

_ In the London “Sun” of the 16th May, is published a fall, and most satis 
factory Report of the affairs and progress of the “ National Loan-Fund 
Life Assurance Society, of 26 Cornhill.” 

As this institution has been, and still is doing an extensive business in the 
United States, and British North American Colonies, this report will no 
doubt be read on this Continent with the same gratifying interest with which 
it seems to have been received in London. 

The Report, with full information as to rates of premium, &c., &c., can 
be obtained at the Society’s Office, 74 Wall street, in this city 

We can speak confidently of the safe and effective manner in which the 
business is managed in this country. The Uuited States Local Board is 
formed of the most leading, cautious, and influential men—the Board mee's 
every Wednesday for the transaction of business—the general agent is a 
gentleman of great experience in Life Assurance—the business of the 
office is promptly condacted—agents and physicians selected with great 
care—and two claims, one of $10,000, and one $5,000, were most promptly 
and honorably met. There is a permanent investment of $50,000 in this city 
for a guarantee fand in the names of Jacob Harvey, John J. Palmer, and 
Goreham A. Worth Esqrs., three of the Local Board, as Trustees ; and a 
floating balance is always kept in bank here. - 

Losses are paid by draft on the Court of Directors in London 





ALLSTON’S FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR. 

This grand Historicai Painting, executed by Mr. Spear, is a fac simile of 
the great work left in an unfinished state by the lamented Washington Alls- 
ton. Those who have seen the original are loud in their commendations of 
the fidelity and artistic excellence of that exhibited in this city. We bave not 
been able to see the work ourselves, but learn that it is in every respect a 
production of extraordinary merit. It is exhibited in the Granite Building 


on the corner of Chambers street and Broadway. 


Hoop’s Sete Oprexina Gatr.—Many of our readers have no doubt, fre- 
quently felt the inconvenience, and sometimes danger, arising from the 
necessity of leaving their horses to open a gate to pass through. The 
same danger and inconvenience occurs in leaving the horses, to close the 
gate. We have! itely seen the model of a gate invented by Mr. Hood, and 
now 1n use on his farm at Staten Island, which may be opened by a per- 
son in a carriage without moving from his seat, and we think need only to 
be seen to be brought iuto general use. The gate swings on its centre, fas- 
teniag at both ends by spring latches, with handles conveniently placed for 
the driver of a carriage, or person on horseback to open it. A slight push 
is all that is necessary and the gate opens, the carriage passes through and 
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the gate closes bebind it, leaving it shut against the ingress of stray cattle. 
Mr. Hood, we understand, has secured a patent for his very useful inven- 
tion. — 

Mar. Simpson’s Benerit on Monpay nexr. Weremember the time when 
the bare apnouncement of Mr. Simpson’s annual appeal to his friends 
caused a rush to the box office, which sufficiently indicated the estimation 
he was held in as a man apart from his professional qualifications. : 

In the conflicting attractions of rival establishments, the Park and its 
management may not be quite as omnipotent as in bye-gone days. Still 
the long-tried claims of Mr Simpson, as a manager of this theatre of now 
some thirty years standing, cannot pass unheeded by the theatre-going pub- 
lic, who are sensible that, in his long career, he has never descended to 
what may be designated as the char/atanrie ol management. Before na- 
tive talent had developed itself, as it has lately done, the best foreign ar- 
tists were engaged, and now the highest talent of both hemispheres aggens 
alternately on the Park boards. The appointments and general getting up 
of the pieces have kept pace with the modern improvements in stage ce- 
corations, and are at times little inferior in splendour to the first theatres in 
Europe. All this has been done by Mr. Simpson under difficulties and 
strugglings, but imperfectly known to the public at large. The oc- 
currence of his annual benefit seemed a fitting time to render him this sim- 
ple justice, which we, in common with the friends of the Park, believe to 
be strictly his dae. We hope to see the theatre crowded to repletion on 
Monday night. Mrs. Kean’s exquisite Beatrice should, of itself, crowd the 
house. 





NEW WORKS. 

Harper and Brothers.—Library of Select Novels, No. 31,—“ Emilia 
Wyndham.” by the author of Two Old Men's Tales, &c. This novel can- 
not fail to become a favourite. 

No. 83 “ The Chronicles of Cloveraock,” with some account of “ The 
Hermit of Bellyfulle.” This is the production of a very extraordinary man. 
Mr. Jerrold is a deep thinker, and looks keenly and closely at life as it pass- 
es; no light or shade escapes him. He is, however, more inclined to linger 
in shadow than to bask in sunshine, though he is a moralist and a philoso- 
pher, He is the champion of the million, the masses—their sorrows, their 
sufferings end privations are his especial cate. He is witty, caustic, and se- 
vere, indeed most razor-like in his attacks on wealth, pretensions, and po- 
sition. In the present work his strength is fully put forth, yot we must 
admit that his language is better tempered and more human than we usually 
find it in his satirical writings. The Chronicles of Clovernook are given in 
the form of an allegory, happily conceived and beautifully wrought. He 
has pierced the very marrow of his subject, aud the picture of The Hermit 
of Bellyfulle is delightiully drawn, and powerfully coloured. The author 
of “ Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures,” ‘“‘ The Rent Day,” and “ ‘Time works Won- 
ders,” has exceeded himself in this work, which is of the highest order. 
There is a wholesome bitter in the cup which, we think, may tend to sweet- 
en the humours of life, and give a more healthfal tone to the system. 

No. 84—*' The Confessions of a Pretty Woman,” by Miss Pardoe. This 
fair lady has gracefully laid the curious reading world under an obligation 
by her confessions, and added another leaf to her laurel, by prouucing an in- 
terestiag and instructive volume. 

“The Poems of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” newly collected, in. 
cluding many that were expunged from the illustrated edition. Professor 
Longfellow is so well known and appreciated, that no praise is now requir- 


Mrs. Geo. Jones played Ion, on her benefit night on Wednesday evening, 
ina style far above mediocrity. If this very clever actress could subdue 
that tendency to the whining and chanting tone, now too prevalent among 
rising actresses, she would certainly attain to eminence. We speak 
from some experience in these matters, and know that few defects on the 
stage are greager barriers to success than this artificial style. It destroys 
all natural expression, and wearies the intellectual hearer almost to nausea. 
A new tale of enchautment called “ The Last of the 1001 Nights,” is in 
preparation, in which a gorgeous diaplay of Eastern magnificence, and ma- 
gical illusions are promised. Our young friends will remember, that the 
piece is foanded on the story of the speaking bird, the singing tree, and the 
yellow water of the “ Arabian nights.” 


Nisto’s GarpEeN.—Niblo is once more in the ascendant, unequalled and 
unapproachable! He opened his splendid, fairy-like establishment on 
Monday Evening w ony of the most crowded audiences we ever witnessed 
congregated within the walls of a Theatre. Hundreds were unable to eb- 
tain admission. * 

Tue Ravecs were received with a perfect furore of euthusiasm, and the 
whole performances elicited the warmest expressions of admiration and de- 
light. We beg to rescind an inadvertent expression in our previous notice 
of Niblo’s arrangements for the present season. We stated that he intended 
eschewing the legitimate, bat we now assure our readers that he has res- 
stored the legitimate. For after witnessing the feats of the Ravels, and the 
exquisite pantomime acting of Gabriel and Jerome, in M. Dechal»meau, we 
have serious doubts whether ianguage is the appropriate medium for Dra- 
matic expression, and are inclined to believe that Pantomimic acting must 
be the true exponent of thought, especially when the Ravels are the cou- 
veyancers. John Kemble used to class Grimaldiamong the best low come- 
dians of the age. We should award to the inimitable Gabriel a similar pro- 
minence. The whole troupe appear invigorajed by time and absence, and 
have come amongst us again with even more than their furmer freshness 
and attraction. We cannot enumerate their individual excellences, but we 
must do justice to the amazing improvement of Mr. Wells, the M. Henri 
of the present season. He has been a close student in Paris since his ab- 
sence, and he now returns to his native city a consummate artist. We pre- 
fer him decidedly betore any male dancer we have had in this country, 
Paul Taglioni excepted, whom he very closely resembles. 


Two nights in the week are to be appropriated to English vaudevilles, &c., 
and Harry Placide commenced on Wednesday with two of his choicest bits 
of comic delineation; if indeed his touching and life-like Grandfether 
Whitehead may be classed in this category. Here is another proof of our 
error in judgment—for Placide’s Grandfather Whitehead is one of the most 
sterling bits of legitimate acting now upon the stage. It drew an excellent 
House on Wednesday, and is to be repeated this evening. We are glad to 
see that Niblo has engaged the fascinating little ‘* Clarke” to aid in the 
English representations; Miss Roberts and Mrs. Watts form part of the 
vaudeville company, and Mr. A. Andrews, formerly of the Park, is likewise 
engaged. 

Cuatsam TuHeatre.—Mr. DeBar is as usual actively alive with novel- 
ties. A drama called the March of Freedom, embracing the principal in- 
ciderts ofthe Mexican campaign, has been filling this bouse nightly during 
the week, aided as it as been, by the attractive powers of Yankee Hill, in his 


range of comicalities. We see one of Mr.Hill’s Prize Comedies is in re- 
bersal. . 





\ 


PARK THEATRE. 

Monday —Last night of the Season, Mr. Simpson's Benefit, on which occasion, Mr. 

Charles Kean and Mrs. Kean have kindly volunteered their services—Much Ado About 
Nothing, and Tbe Follies ot a Night. 

In the course of the week, the Theatre will be re-opened for a short summer season, 

when Mr. Marble will make his appearance inhis Prize Comedy of Family Ties. 


ROFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that he 

is now in the City of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the Frencn 

LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 
services. 

His terms for Schools and private instruction are moderate. Any communication left 
at the Office of the Albion, or at the Bookstore + { Messrs. Gates and Stedman, Nassau 
Street, corner of Beekman, or at the Professor's Rooms, Mrs. S. Leland’s, No. 90 Leonard 
Street, will receive immediate attention. 

Prof. Edwards is permitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
Gardner, Lt. Gov. ; Rev'd Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev'd Chas. H. Read, and Ed- 

5 





ed to add tu his reputation. It is sufficient to say, the volume is beautifully 
printed, and offered for sale at filty cents, 

“ Life in Prairie Land,” by Eliza Farnham. The authoress seems en- 
raptured with her subject: the best feelings of her enthusiastic mind evi- 
dently guiding her pen. We have no doubt of the truth she expresses, nor of 
the life and nature she describes in the far west. 

“Tlluminated and Illustrated Shakspeare,” Nos.79, 80,81 and 82—These 
fully equal the former numbers of this superb work. 

“ The Wandering Jew,” Nos, 12 and 13 are superbly illustrated. 

Wilham Taylor § Co., No, 2 Astor House.—* Library of Standard Ro- 
mance,’’ No I—*' Wieland : or, The T'ransformation,’’ by Charles Brock- 
den Brown, the first American novelist. We should be glad to see a re- 
print of this admirable writer’s works, and we hail this as the first instal- 
ment. 

Edward Dunigan, No 151 Fulton Street-—“ Tears on the Diadem: or, 
The Crown and the Cloister,” a.Tale of the Red and White Roses, by 
Mrs. Anna H. Dorsey. This isa very charming little volume, and really 
proves that “‘ truth is stranger than fiction.” 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Turarre.—The Keans c osed their engagement on Tuesday even- 
ing with Mrs, Kean’s benefit, when the Gamester and Don Cesar de Bazan 
were played to an excellent house. The Beverly of Mr. Kean, and the 
Mrs. Beverly of bis accomplished wife, are specimens of pure natural act- 
ing, heightened by the pertection of artistical talent and experience, unsur- 

, we conceive, on the modern stage. 

We have seen higher physical qualifications brought to the embodiment 
of these characters by their gifted predecessors of the old school; but we 
much doubt whether the thrilling effects produced by Charles Kean in the 
fourth and fifth acts (which are masterly pieces of execution, taken as il- 
lustrations of the passions of grief aud despair, ) were ever excelled, even by 
Kemble or Young. And so with Mrs. Kean—her Mrs. Beverly, in its quiet, 
natural, bat intensely wrought love and devotion, stands a model of temi- 
nine tenderness and self-abandonment to the duties and affection of a wife. 
In the final catastrophe, she rises to a sublimity of tragic expression, une- 
qualled in any other character she has yet presented us with. Indeed the 
whole of this scene is so terribly true to nature, that we observed the fall- 
ing of the curtain becomes positively a relief to the oppressed feelings of 
the audience. Such effects are only elicited by the very highest achieve- 
ments of histrionic art; disarming captious criticism, and placing the actors 
on the foremost pedestal in the temple of the tragic muse. 

The Keans have closed their successful career for this season. They 
Jeave the city next week for the seclusion of the country, where they are 
about to prepare themselves in new characters, preparatory for their intend- 
ed engagement at the Park the coming autumn. 

We predict an unusually brilliant season for Mr. Simpson next year. A 
succession of novelties are now in a course of active 


be continued throughout the summer, which are of a character certain of | 
ript play, by the au- 


prog em patronage of the public. A new manusc 
thor ot Love’s Sacrifice, will be among the first of these 


Kean does not almost supersede. in exquisite delicacy of executiun, her 
matchless Viola. The gorgeously illustrated revivals of King John and Mac- 
beth, will also form important features in the next season at the Park. as 
they are to be produced on a scale of magnificence surpassing even Richard 


the Third. 
We were glad to see that the Keans volunteered their services fur Mr 


ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. 


| png FALLS, NEAR UTICA, N. ¥.—The house at this place of fashionable 
resort is now open for the accommodation of the travelling public. 

During the recess the proprietor has improved the grounds and walks, and adde« to 
the attraction of the unique scenery of “ the Falls” by abridge thrown across below the 
first fall,thus giving access to many grand and interesting views of the magnificent 
scenery from the opposite bank ot the stream. 
‘o his guests he offers the farther attraction of a parlor organ of the largest class and 

of the most exquisite tone, containing two banks of keys and a pedal bass, built expressly 
to his order, by Jardine, of N. Y.,and for healthful exercise and recreation he has had 


-” ——— wa ______ 





OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.-—The great saving of time_and la- 
H bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, beiog of the utraost importance to those already engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, besides offering the ae inducements to others for er the business, 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way 

all kinds of hides and skins may be tarned not oaly so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five percent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 
A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring cne, wherethe old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable improvement ever introduced invw this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatisfaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of peratical men who have adopted the improvement, at the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be doue, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties aud Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur 
nished gratis to all purchasers. ; 

For turther particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 
ner. One of these machines will be exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 
ashiugton City. > ap 25 tf. 
NEW YORA AND LONDON PACKETS,—'To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20m of 

« every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suce 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puncwally from New York 

and Portsmouth on the Ist, 1h, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 

every month throughout the year, vix. :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of om | from New] Days of Sailing from 
or 


. London, 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “« 10, © 10, “« 10) “ @, ‘ 27, «© oF 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, + 20, “  20/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J. M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 17, 47, « 99 
Switzerland, EK. Knight, “ 610, “« 10, om * 7 «¢ 

Quebec, F. H. ier’, “ 20, “ 3, ** 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1} * 17, AT, « 49 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “« NN, “10,  e* .¢* & 2. 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, « 20, “6 20, “  20'May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. 8. Sebor, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. lL) “ 17 “« 17, “ 19 
Toronto, ‘. G. Tinker, ss 10, oH, we i) ie A = & °° 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, 2, “20, “ 20|June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 9 








These ships are ali of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi. 
gators, Great care will be taken jhat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best dee 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wineg 
and liquors. Neither the captaiis nor owners of these vesseis will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent vy them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-ss 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACK ETS—Tbte Proprietors of the seve- 

ral Lives of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their saile 

ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26the every month ; these ships 
succeed each other ia the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
fork. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “sm, * MM, “ 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, “ot, * @, “ 21 st 6, “ 6, “ & 
Roscius, Eldridge, ay * “6 26 oe 611, = & “« 1 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | «616, = ie “« 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, aR, “ 11 | “« 626, o “ 26 
New York Cropper, “16, * 6, “ 16 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, =i ~ “< 23 46 » « x “ 
Sicidous, Cobh, “ 26, “* 26, % 98 . i @ ee «em 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1! . 16, 7” 16, “ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, — i, * i, oe Hl o @&, “« &, “ 26 
Yorkshire, aor. x“, “* * 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ Qi, ““ 2) ss 6, a 6, “ 6 
Sheridan, Cornish, ss 26, “ @, “ 26 “ ll, ° @,. “ 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “« 616, “« 14, “ 14 
Virginian, Hiern, oa. "Rica “« 1 <c 6, “« 26, “ 26 
Oxford, Rathbove, 16, * 46, “ 16 Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “Ti, *§ By “ 2 ss 6, sd 6, ‘ 
Garrick, Trask, “ 28, cee 6) « i 4 we ee 


Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July J “16, “« 16 « 46 


Montezuma, 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and exé 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and aie furnished with ev: ry description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adbered to. 
rice of passage to Liverpool,........+.-s++ . $100, 
hd +6 from * to New York,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N., ¥. 4 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and Join R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 








T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hotiinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
$30 FIFLDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
JACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]— ‘The sbip-ot this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the tst, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, 


From Havre. 
Ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 











constructed two bowling alleys, on the most approved plan. M. MOORE. 
(" Board by the month on reasonable terms. j13 6t 


I IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY— 
4 No. 26 Cornhill, London. Capital, £500,000, or $2,500,000. Empowered by act of 
Parliament. } 

This institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, onall occasions, the power to bor- 
row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see 
table); also the option of selecting benefiis, aud the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurauces for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society bas enabled the Direc- 
| tors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
| EXAMPLES. 
7 | 7 | Bonus in | Permanent | Sum the as’d 
Age Sum |Premium| Year | Bonus added Cash | reduction | may borrow 
| | | | on the 





| of pre’m. | onthe policy 
-) 8 | $ es ¥ 
| 183 1088 75 50” 24 80 08 2225 
60 5000 370 80 | 1838 960 75 135 53 753 | 1967 
| 1839 | 828 00 370 45 55 76 | 1750 
1840 581 85 270 20 39 70 1488 
| | 1841 | 556 65 247 50 | 37 54 1336 





The division of profits is annual, andthe next will be made in December cf the present 
year. 

UNITED STATES AGENCY, 

For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual 
meeting, (15th of May, 1846,) see the Society’s pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 
74 Wall street, New York. 

JACOB HARVEY, Chairman Local Board. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
June 5th, 1846. 








G*oeans AND DUNHAM'S PIANO FORTES.—The superiority of these Instru- 
\ ments over all others manufactured in this Country is established beyond a doubt, by 
the following unsolicited testimonial of the “ Lion Pianist.” m 
Charleston Hotel, March 31st, 1546, 
Messrs. S. and D.’s_manufactory is in 13ih street between Srd and 4th Avenues, and 
their salesroom is at No. 561 Broadway. 

}. & F. Zoybaum, gentlemen —I herewith take pleasure to testify that Messrs. Stodart 
and Dunham’s Factory, of (New York,) Piano Fortes are of superior quality, and that 
they are of soft and brilliant tone, and they are not only through softness and brilliancy, 
but also through durability in workmanship, superior to any other manufactured. : 

ap 25 4t Leopold de Meyer. 





Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicbolas, new, J. B. Pell,do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.and Dec, 
ist April, Aug. and Dee, Baitimore, E. Funk, master, ioth May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be ree 
qnived for comiort. The price of cabin passage is 3100 Passengers will be supplied 
witb every vequicite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ac- 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. # Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


Beetist AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 








BEMPTUIG, cccvcccccccce coccccececcescccescesevesosesses Capt. Ryrie. 
Britannin, .....+.- Captain Hewitt, 
CNIS Sd cd cccaxececceeessenciarsses Captain E. G. Lott. 
pS SRT ree ee Captain W. Harrison. 
ORM Misses cevccccnccecsscoovscevareeseeseeessccess ... Capt. C. H. E. Judkins, 


Will sail from Liverpool and Bosion, via Halifax as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Britannia on the Ist Jane, 1846, | Britanniaon the 4th May, 1846, 
Hibernia on the 16th June, “ Hibernia on the 19th May, “ 
Caleconia on the Ist July, * Caledonia on the 4th June, “ 
Passaye money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halilex, $20, 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured uncil paid tor, 

No freight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Walli-steeet 


Ms rEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
| Ship Co.’s steam ships, the “‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
| power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 

From New York. 





From Liverpool. 
























BORAGE OT oc svcccsscvecesece eeseees 11th April | Thursday........... cccccccccccccocttes Ma 

Saturday .coccccscescesece 30th May | Thursday.......ccsccceccececeess Both June 

RGGI 0 scdsveccvevee .- 25th July | Thursday........... oorteses eeeees 20th Au 

Sacurda i2th Sept] Thursday. +e+e-3th Oc 

Saturday......... -3ist Oct | Thursday.... .».-26th Nov 
GREAT BRITAIN, 

From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday..-.... Sbeseeeesee eoeevee sth May | Saturday,....-..ccsccecccccccecesees6th Jane 
Tuesday. econee soe eeeeeeTth July | Saturday. ..-lst Au 
Weduesday occes 6 ceees -261h Aug | Tuesday. ++e+-22nd Sept 
Tues tay ...e.e0e- § 60cnacnéeued BOE WES DO acnccccsecescese 6660000008 17th Nov 





Fare to or ol per * GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Fares per “ GRE { 


AT BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 


LOVE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURE.—No pain is | Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 


comparable to thatof the Tooth ache. All the body may be in health; but this tri- 

vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to anguish. 
The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible. 
| The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth Ache Drops, a remedy 


that while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits. 
- 4 These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
preparation, and will | their value as aspeedy and permanent cure for the tooth ache. Those subject to this 

horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one mi- 


nute, when —— to the affected nerve. 


rice 25 cents. 


disease after two o1 three applications. 


Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
preparations, This | street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. Wiliiam st.,77 East Broadway, and by all respect 
play has been written expressly for the Keans. Shakspeare’s Two Gentle- | able Druggists in town and country. 
> i follow, and we a . : ee : “4 ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EVYES.—This Balsam isa J 

men of Verona will f : re much mistaken if the Julia of Mrs. prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists—has been a long time in ‘se, and is | and the prop rievor feels assured that he ‘ 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most successiul salve ever used for | that it is the most elegant and complete summer establismehat on this continent. 

inflammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where tbe eyelids are inflamed, or the ball of the ; , 
eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of | Pavilion, it may be necessa:y to state that New Brighton is situsted oa Staten Island, at 


For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1246. ml4 te 
NilE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMEKS trom Balumore, connected wih 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera- 





tion. 


Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 


Se PAVILION, New Bright m, having undergone considerable repairs and embel- 
lishments since the last season, is now ina more perfect state than it bas ever been 
since it was first opened. Everything tnat cculd tend to tue comfort and accommoda- 
tion of parties who may honour it by making ut theirsummer residence, has been added, 
does notin any way presume when he asserts 





To persons'trom distant parts of the Unioa, and foreigners, who have never visited the 


a distance ot less than six miles (rom New York. The Pavilion commands magnificent 


In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by !ong exposure toa | views of the bay of New York, the Hndson and East rivers, Long Island, and nearly 


strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it is a | daow to the Narrows. Its position is at once beaatifal and salubrious, the temperature 
sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye sight failing without any ap- | being in suramer several dezrees cooler than in the city. 


slindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. Inflammation, 


of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed az the applica 


pieces ia which these gifted artists have so eminently distinguished them. | tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous of its astonishing eiicac 


selves. 


Mr. Kean has also delayed his departure from the city to play on Monday 


Put up in jars with full directions for use. Price 25 cents. Prepared and sold by A. 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, cor. Cham 


next, for the benefit of Mr. Simpson, when Mach Ado about Nothing and suld also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 


the Follies of a Night will be presented. The Keans appearing in the tw 
pieces. Such a bill should draw a house, apart from Mr 
claims upon the public. 


as being in preparation at the Park. 
Bowery [seatre —A new patriotic drama, founded on the war i 


- Simpson’s just 


Oo 


baldness occurs. 


D | of the hair that covers th 


| 
. . le : 3 | fe A aegen om This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total 
Barry’s benefit lost evening; it was a fitting iribute to the fa‘thfulness and 


skill Mr. Barry has exhibited this season in directing and getting up the 


his animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the 


Excellent steaniboats are conastntly plying between New York and Staten Island, the 
, | average time oc cupie din the passage being only from twenty -five to thirty minates; so 


and sorenesscaused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the eye, or by extraneous bodies | that persons residing at New Brigliton can reach the business part of the cily mo e speed- 


- | ily than from the upper part of Broadway. and the delightful wips across the bay are 
highly conducive to health. P 

he Pavilion wiil open tor the season on the 14th inst., and the proprietor willbe hap- 
-{ py to treat with parties who may wish to eagage apartments for the whole season, or for 


bers st. (Granite building,) and 100 Fulton, cor, William st.,and77 East Broadway. And | a shorter period; and if they will please to address a note w the undersigned, care of 


Mr. C. ©. Marsh, 88 Cedra street, informing him where he may call upon them, or ma- 


PURE BEAR’S OIL.—THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER AND PRESERVER OF THE king an appo'ntm ent, it will be immed.ately attended to. 
HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alluded to the pro- 
perties contained in genuine Bear’s Grease, as a preservative and beautifier of “ nature's 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient a writer Spon this suhject, 
> ‘ : Says in his “ treaties on the parts of the human body,” ** that the fatof the Ursus (Bear) is 
We see the Prize Comedy, lately purchased by Mr. Marble, 1s announced very nutritive in starting ol preserving the roots ot the hair of adults, when premature 
The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are co- : c . 2 

vered witha shining tat which forms the source from whence spring and originate the roots | 2&2 atesidence, 09 Lydius-Street Albany 


The steamboats tor New Brightwn start No. 1 Pier, North River. 
2 Ne igbton start from Ne ¥: BLANCARD. 
Pavilion, New Brighton, May 5, 1846. _ 
IANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION.—MISS GALE is prepared to receive a select class 
of Young Ladies, for instruction io the delightful accomplishment of a PIANIST, at 


Miss G. has liad the advantave of the first European Musical Professors, in her edue 


: . a » : - E en sely. T law of nature, and th llows the toni 
Mexico, bearing the titie of the Campaign of tke Rio Grande, has been the | oil produced from the fat of thi profeseiy. This ise it follows that the cation. An early application is requested, as the number w ill be limited. 


chief feature of atiraction at this house during the week. The piece 


is | Tecovery of the hair when prematurely lost.” 
Surely no gre 


March, 1846 





m6 4t 





_ ° r ater proofc f genui B *s Oj r » hai caeT p Te TR The ff cnds of Cadets ¢ i tb blic uv ’ “ 
from the pen of Mr. A. W. Fenno, lately of the Olympic, and is a very | For years the p proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair. V EST POINT HOTEL.—Tbhe friends of Cadets and the public in general are re 


The real article carefully purified and highly perfumed, for sale by A. B. SANDS & CO, 





Broadway, and by all respectable D ists i United States. Price 50 cent 
bad 25 cents for small bottles. - eho Fet rl 


, > ure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians the best 
clever and effective production. The management bas pat it upon the | 'emedy for dandraff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected there 


stage with all the accessories this theatre _is noted for—and the actors 


with. Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and purity of the oil. 
_ with spirit into the affair. [t has consequently proved a decided | Chemists, 273 Broadway, 
t, 


cor. Chambers street, 100 Fulton st. cor. Wiiliam, and 77 Easi 


large, 
one. we “mes eb 23—a3m. ms0 


specttuily informed that this house is now open for the reception of visitors. The 
honse las heen greatly improved aad refurnished in the bes: style. 
F. Rider avails himself of this opportunity to thank che friends ot Cadets and the pub- 
., | lic in general tor the very liberal | atronage he bas received during the five years he has 
kept the above house, and assures them that notuing will be wanting on his part to mer- 
it acontinuance ot their patronage hitherto so liberally bestowed. ; 
ITD. ese Clade on. _. West Point, May 30, 1846. 
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